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History  of  Europe  from  the  Commencement  of  the  French 
Revoltition  tn  1789  to  the  Restoration  of  the  Bourbons 
in  1815.  By  Jhrchibald  Jllison,  F.  R.  S.  £.,  Mvocate. 
Volume  the  Seventh.  William  Blackwood  &.  Sons :  Eld-  j 
inburgh. — Wiley  A  Putnam :  New  York* 

When  we  first  laid  hands  upon  this  new  volume  of  Mr. 
Alison's  history,  just  published  in  Edinburgh,  it  was  our  in¬ 
tention  to  have  devoted  a  series  of  articles  to  a  critical  ana¬ 
lysis  of  all  the  volumes  that  have  liitlierto  appeared,  and  so 
to  have  illustrated  each,  both  by  comment  and  extract,  as  to 
present  our  American  readers  with  as  fair  a  synopsis  of  the 
whole  work,  down  to  the  present  volume,  as  can  possibly  be 
obtained  through  the  columns  of  a  weekly  journal.  Upon 
mature  consideration,  however,  (what  should  we  do  without 
the  blessing  of  second  tlioughts  ?)  we  have  come  to  the  con¬ 
clusion,  that  such  a  course,  altliough  approved  of  by  the  few, 
might  very  probably  be  demurred  at  by  the  many,  and  as 
we  hold  the  crime  of  felo  de  se  in  utter  abhorrence,  we  shall 
confine  our  notice,  with  the  exception  of  a  brief  summary,  to 
the  volume  under  present  consideration 
The  position  of  Englishmen,  excluded  for  so  many  years 
from  access  to  the  Continent,  immersed  in  absolute  ignorance 
of  the  changes  then  taking  place  in  the  European  ntind,  and 
artificially  nurtured  in  prejudices  of  tlie  narrowest  and  most 
anti-social  tendency,  has  operated  rather  severely  against 
their  aptitude  lor  an  impartial  judgment  of  European  affairs ; 
and  the  major  part  of  their  attempts  in  this  departntent  of  lit¬ 
erature,  has  been  marked  by  a  too  close  reliance  upon  do¬ 
mestic  auUiorities,  and  a  too  evident  measurement  of  men  and 
events  by  their  own  local  and  conventional  staitdiuds.  More 
writers  than  Mr.  Alison,  tliereforc,  have  found  it  their  “  duty 
to  keep  chiefly  in  view  the  terrible  evils  of  democratic  op¬ 
pression,”  and  to  lean  lightly  on  aristocratic  and  regal  delin¬ 
quency,  even  when  they  have  not  altogether  overlooked  or 
misrepresented  it  If  the  French  committed  excess  on  one 
side,  such  writers  hare  sought  to  reestablish  the  balance  of 
opinion]  by  misstatement  on  the  other ;  like  the  Latin  versi¬ 
fier,  who  liaving  made  a  short  syllable  long  in  his  hexame¬ 
ter,  balanced  the  distich  by  abbreviating  a  long  one  in  the 
following  pentameter.  This  is  the  besetting  sin  of  Mr.  Ali¬ 
son,  who,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  extract,  which  we 
annex,  from  Uie  fourth  volume  of  his  work,  insists  upon  lay¬ 
ing  the  failtire  of  the  revolution  at  the  door  of  the  people : 

“  On  the  93d  of  June,  1789,  (he  states,)  before  one  drop 
of  blood  had  been  shed,  or  one  estate  confiscated,  Louis  of¬ 
fered  the  states-general  a  constitution,  containing  all  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  real  fi’e^om,  with  all  the  guarantees  which  experi¬ 
ence  has  proved  to  be  necessary  for  its  duration,  the  security 
of  property,  the  liberty  of  the  pres^  personal  freedom,  equal¬ 
ity  of  tax.vtion,  provincial  assembli^  the  voting  of  taxes  by 
the  states-geikeral,  and  the  vesting  the  legislative  power  in 
the  representatives  of  the  three  estates  in  their  separate  cham¬ 
bers.  The  popular  representitives,  seduced  by  the  tihantom 
of  democratic  ambition,  refused  the  offer,  usurped  tor  them¬ 
selves  the  whole  power  of  sovereignty,  aind,  with  relentless 
vigor,  pursued  their  victory  till  they  had  destroyed  ike  nobles, 
the  clergy  and  the  throne.  France  waded  through  an  ocean 
of  blood  ;  calamities  unheard  of  assmied  every  class  from  the 
tlirone  to  the  cottar  j  for  ten  long  years  the  struggle  con¬ 
tinue  and  at  lengm  it  terminated  [terminated  ?]  m  the  es- 
ublishment,  by  universal  consent,  of  a  government,  which 


swept  away  every  remnant  of  freedom,  and  consigned  the 
state  to  the  tranquility  of  military  despotism.” 

And  this  is  tlie  contemptible  stuff  with  which  the  English 
ear  was  constantly  drugged,  and  which  the  Ehiglish  are  even 
now  expected  to  swallow  ! !  Were  the  inferences  as  true  as 
they  are  obviously  false,  the  question  is  still  beliind — who 
was  the  Mistress  Hardcastle  that  rearetl  and  educated  the 
Tony  Lumpkin  of  a  people,  capable  of  ail  tliis  folly  and  vice  7 
The  maddened  and  infuriated  populace ;  the  Septembriseurs, 
the  political  enthusiasts  and  unreflecting  theorists,  the  de¬ 
moralized,  dereligioned  invaders  of  privilege  and  property, 
were  one  and  all,  the  legitimate  offspring  of  centuries  of  des¬ 
potism,— of  t'le  uninterrupted  rule  of  voluptuary  monarclis, 

I  corrupt  ministers,  and  degraded  aristocrats,  who  had  con¬ 
ducted  tlie  affairs  of  France  up  to  the  moment  of  the  outbreak. 
To  their  account,  and  to  theirs  alone,  should  an  enlightened 
historian  liave  referred  the  failure  of  the  great  national  expe¬ 
riment  ;  even  though  the  people,  their  creature,  had  been  ex¬ 
clusively  its  immediate  agent  But  we  sliould  also  ask  our¬ 
selves, — were  the  errors  and  vacillation  of  the  Court  nothing  7 
I  — the  obstinacy  of  tlie  privileged  castes  nothing  7 — the  coal¬ 
esced  monarclis,  and  tlie  relentless  hostility  of  the  foreign 
powers,  nothing  in  the  great  reckoning  to  be  rendered  to  pos- 
j  terity  of  the  excesses  and  misfortunes  of  those  times  7  These 
I  are  serious  questions ;  for  if  history  were  merely  the  matter 
j  of  an  entertaining  story-book,  the  classic  mode  of  taking 
I  facts,  witliout  selection  of  thought  or  probability,  and  the 
working  them  up  dramatically  by  rhetorical  coloring,  would 
indeed  be  “  wisest,  discreetest,  best ;”  but  if  the  end  of  writ¬ 
ing  be  to  enlarge  the  mind,  and  to  "  teach  by  example,”  the 
error  of  judgment  in  Mr.  Alison’s  comp.irative  estimate  is 
grave  and  pregnant. 

The  philosophy  of  French  history  lies  in  fact  on  the  sur¬ 
face.  E^rom  beginning  to  end,  it  presents  a  struggle  for 
power,  between  the  crown,  the  military  aristocracy,  and  the 
clergy ;  a  struggle  in  which  eachpf  the  combatants  strove  to 
make  use  of  the  people  as  an  iiutrument;  but  in  which 
jxipular  interests  were  regarded  as  secondary,  when  they 
were  not  who!  ly  overlooked  or  despised.  But  Mr.  Alison 
and  Labaumc,  would  liave  us  believe,  that  tlie  French  mo¬ 
narchy  was  from  its  origin  constitutional  and  limited.  That 
the  primitive  feudal  institutions,  established  by  the  leaders  of 
the  Frankish  army  enc.iinped  among  the  half-conquered  and 
hostile  Gaulish  inhi.bitanta,  were  favorable  to  liberty,  and 
tluU  maugre  the  vices  of  these  three  privileged  bodies  in  latter 
times,  the  nation,  during  fourteen  centuries,  never  lost  sight 
of  its  ancient  franchises,  nor  was  practically  enslaved.  What, 
however,  is  the  fact  7 — that  the  foundation  of  the  government 
was  laid  in  barbarism  and  anarchy  ;  that  the  military  popu¬ 
lation  completely  enslaved  the  agricultural ;  that  if  the  kings 
and  the  clergy,  in  their  hostility  to  the  powerful  barons,  laid 
some  scanty  and  ineflicient  foundations  of  a  civil  polity,  a  dif¬ 
ferent  spirit  prevailed  from  the  time  of  Louis  XI.  when 
monarchy  took  the  lead  ;  and  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  all 
things  were  centered  in  the  royal  person,  every  vestige  of 
freedom  was  obliterated,  and  the  body  of  the  people  was  re¬ 
duced  to  be  tithed  and  taxed  “  a  mtrei  et  miserieorde'”  There 
was  no  pervading  principle  of  liberality,  moral  or  political, 
in  the  French  monarcliy.  Its  acta  were  throu^iout,  a  suc- 
I  cession  of  expediencies ;  and  the  most  that  can  be  asserted 


of  it  was,  that  it  was  the  creation  of  circumstances ;  and  being 
occasionally  in  harmony  with  them,  it  might  incidentally 
effect  some  partial  good.  It  was  thus,  that  Louis  XI.,  a 
tyrant  and  a  monster,  laid  the  foundation  of  future  prospe¬ 
rity,  by  crushing  the  great  feudatories,  and  giving  umty  to 
the  kingdom ;  and  thus,  the  aristocracy  of  the  League  and 
the  Fronde,  corrupt,  selfish,  and  factious,  called  forth  the  dor¬ 
mant  energies  of  the  people,  and  taught  them  to  think  for 
themselves,  in  religion  and  politics,  and  to  desire  liberty. 

A  circumstance  much  to  be  regretted  is,  tliat  while  we 
have  abundance  of  details,  in  the  preceding  volumes  of  this 
work,  relating  to  military  carnage,  Mr.  Alison  has  not  treated 
!  witli  anything  like  clearness  and  precision,  of  the  dipiomatie 
[  history  of  tlie  period,  or  of  the  feelings  of  the  several  courts 
of  Europe  when  this  social  tliunder-storm  was  threatening 
i  all  governments.  The  fears,  the  hopes  which  united  some 
j  — the  selfish  interest  which  separated  others,  are  the  most  in- 
j  teresting  and  the  most  striking  points  in  its  history  ;  and  for 
I  one  clear  chapter  on  the  subject,  we  could  have  spared  the 
I  account  of  all  the  battles  and  the  sieges  contained  in  this  or 
I  any  other  volume.  Mr.  Alison  might  have  found  sufficient 
j  authorities  in  “  L’Histoire  des  Traites  de  Paix,”  do  Noch  et 
I  Schoell — “L’Kistoire  de  la  Dipiomatie  Fransaise,”  par  M. 

I  de  Flnasan — “  The  collection  of  State  Papers  relative  to  the 
War  with  France,”  published  in  London  ;  and  many  inter- 
I  esting  facts  might  have  been  gleaned  from  the  discussions  in 
I  Parliament,  wluch  took  place  at  the  time.  When  we  ooo- 
I  skier,  however,  that  Mr.  Alison  has  been  trained  in  that 
i  scliool  of  which  Burke  was  the  head,  when  he  hallooed  on 
I  the  people  of  Great  Britain  to  a  crusade  against  lilierty,  by 
{  appealing  to  their  hereditary  jealousy  of  their  ancient  rivals, 

I  and  that  since  this  work  was  commenced,  he  has  actually 
i  been  rewarded  by  the  late  Peel  ministry  with  the  office  of 
I  High  Sheriff  tor  a  Scottish  county,  it  is  not  at  all  astonish¬ 
ing,  that  he  should  lie  fo<md  ex  parte  and  extravagantr— con¬ 
stantly  involved  in  the  one-sided  views  he  has  taken  of  his 
subject,  and  that  the  philosophy  of  his  compendium  of  Eluro- 
pean  history  should  be  so  narrow,  partial  and  false. 

We  have  dwelt  at  a  much  greater  length  on  the  former 
volumes  of  Mr.  Alison’s  history  than  we  had  proposed,  but  if 
!  in  so  doing  we  have  shown  that  the  author  has  taken  a  false 
;  view  of  the  end  of  history,  which  has  led  him  mto  a  mistake 
j  concerning  its  means ;  we  have  gone  fiir  towards  eonvieting 
j  him  of  inaptitude  for  the  task  he  has  undertaken.  We  are 
I  bound  to  say,  however,  that,  had  the  work  been  of  a  ntore 
!  logical  and  penetrating  cast — liad  it  not  been  so  evidently 
I  comjioaed  to  recommend  a  particular  political  faith — had  it 
i  been,  in  short,  a  treatise  on  government,  and  in  favor,  if 
!  the  author  so  pleased,  of  monarchy,  aristocracy,  tyranny,  oli- 
\  garchy,  or  any  other  system  of  polity,  instead  of  being  what 
:  it  is — a  mere  philippic  on  history,  it  might  have  merited  the 
!  unqualified  praise  of  being  well  executed ;  fi>f  although  the 
!  deductions  of  the  author  are  seldom  accurate,  and  the  work 
contains  but  little  that  is  calculated  to  satisfy  a  rational 
;  curiosity,  or  to  appease  philosophical  doubt,  it  possesses  suf- 
'  ficient  calibre  to  set  mankind  to  think,  and  to  lead  them  to 
'  bring  an  enlightened  reason  to  bear  on  politics,  law-making, 
I  and  social  organization. 

j  The  present  volume,  although  written  in  a  bolder  and  less 
I  bigotted  spirit  th.an  any  of  iu  predecessors,  is  not  a  little  ob- 
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jectionnblc  alw  on  the  score  of  partizanship  and  favoritism.  |  Britirfi  arms  with  such  imperishable  glory,  were  achieved  vested  and  capti^  Calcutta,  the  desti^  Queen  of  the 
The  historictl  sketch  of  the  British  Empire  in  India,  however.  |  by  England  in  t^he  Eaa^m  hem«phem  7  From  the  tirne  jSSL'em  am^n^  oSy‘"tS“oSl;;d^^ 

stands  out  in  pleasing  contrast  from  the  rest,  and  as  it  ex-  when  the  British  first  became  temtonal  sovereigns  of  the  forty-six  1  They  were  all  confined,  by  his  order,  in  a 


faibka  the  author  on  a  sort  Q 
fine  the  concluding  portion 


of  vantage  ground,  we  shall  con-  East,  and  a  handful  of  Europeans  ventured  to  rear  the  stand-  dungeon  not  twenty  feet  square,  with  only  o 
II  of  tliis  notice  to  a  brief  discus-  ard  of  independence  among  tlie  sable  multitudes  of  Asia,  they  durii^  ^  miei^ly  hot  i^hl  in  June,  (^ly 


one  window, 
f  twenty-four 


fine  the  concluding  portion  of  Uu.  notice  to  a  brief  discus-  ^  ^ 

Sion  of  those  matters  of  which  it  treats.  How  Mr.  Alison  had  no  alternative  but  to  go  on  conquering,  in  a  continually  Hollwell,  the  governor;  but  the  indignaSIn 

can  please  and  enchant  us,  when  his  feelings  are  unfettered,  increasing  circle  till  they  came  to  the  snows  of  tlie  Himalaya  excited  throughout  England  by  that  inhuman  cruelty  was 
and  nature,  not  men,  is  his  theme,  the  following  beautiful  and  the  waves  of  the  Indus.  Nothing  could  be  more  difficult,  unexampled ;  all  classes  were  animated  by  a  generous  desire 
specimen  of  his  descriptive  powers  will  sliow j  or  more  col(^l-like  than  tlie^k  wluch  Engkuid  h^  to  exe-  glo^eI™rf 

•  Imaginatum  itself  can  i^.n^ly  do  juat^  W  the  vaned  Hindostan.  The  power  wliicli  was  involved  in  Indian  hos-  ^  ^ 

^rnSaya  U)  the  ^n  slopes  of  Cape  Co^-  tiliues  was  a  mere  company  of  merchants,  who  looked  only  The  changes  Sultaun  in  the  I^ 

niorin,  from  tlie  steep  Ghauts  of  Malabar  to  the  sandy  shores  to  a  profitable  return  foi’  their  capital,  or  a  rise  in  the  value  of  niter  peace  had  been  concluded  between  himself  and 

ol  Coromandel,  it  exhibits  a  succession  of  the  most  noble  or  nothin*'  so  much  as  tlie  cost  of  un-  British,  on  the  equitable  terms  of  a  mutual  restitution  of 

lieautiful  features;  at  times  stupendous  mountain  '"''.**8®'**  I  i  ^  -  conquests,  produced  very  ruinous  etfects  on  the  independence 

their  sides  clothed  with  lolly  forests,  Uieir  peaks  reposing  in  ^"‘nre.  r.,  !•  A  ,  u  u  i  V  • 

icy  stillness ;  at  others,  vast  pl.iins  rivaling  tlie  Delta  of  Egypt  |  «  When  tlie  English,  in  the  middle  of  tlie  eighteenth  cen-  *  *** 

ill  richness,  and,  like  it,  submerged  yearly  by  the  fertilizing  I  tury,  quitted  tlieir  commercud  establisliments  at  Calcutta  and  knowledge  of  tlie  subject,  with  a  depth  of  erudition  and 

waters  of  the  Ganges;  here  lofty  ghauts  runnmg  parallel,  at  a  I  \i;,dras  to  engage  in  a  perilous  contest  with  the  native  of  observation,  which  few  writers  of  the  same  class  have  been 
sliort  distance  from  the  shore  ol  tlie  ocean,  m  the  edge  of  its  j  powers  of  India,  the  chief  po  entates  with  whom  they  were  equal, 

waters,  and  marking  die  line  ol  demarcation  between  the  brought  in  contact,  either  as  allies  or  us  enemies,  were  tlie  fol¬ 
low  rich  or  sandy  plains  on  the  sea-side,  and  the  elevated  fotving; — In  the  no.  tliern  parts  of  the  Peninsula,  on  the  banks  **  It  is  seldom,  says  Gibbon,  that  the  father  and  the  son, 
table-land,  several  thousand  feet  in  height,  in  the  interior ;  i  of  the  Jumna  and  the  Ganges,  which  is  properly  called  Hin-  he  who  has  borne  the  weight  and  he  who  has  been  brought 
tliere,  rugged  hills  or  thick  forests  teeming  with  the  riches  of  i  dostan,  the  once  dreaded  empire  of  Timour,  had  sunk  into  the  up  in  tlie  justre  of  the  diadem,  exhibit  equal  capacity  for 
«  soutliem  sun.  The  natural  Iwund.iries  of  India  are  the  |  dust ;  and  the  Mogul  emperors,  on  the  throne  at  Delhi,  could  the  admiiptration  of  affairs.  Tippoo  inherited  from  his  fa- 
Himalaya  range  and  the  mountains  of  Cabul  and  Candahar  j  ^iib  difficulty  retain  even  a  nominal  sway  over  the  powerful  ther  all  his  activity  and  vigor,  all  Ins  cruelty  and  perfidy,  and 
on  tlie  north  ;  the  splendid  and  rapid  stre-un  of  tlie  Indus,  i  rajahs  in  their  vast  dominions.  The  most  considerable  of  these  if  Jjossible,  more  than  his  mveteracy  against  the  English ;  but 
seventeen  hundred  miles  in  length,  of  which  seven  hundred  !  was  the  Rajah  of  Bengal  and  Berar,  whose  dominions  extended  he  was  by  no  means  his  equal  either  in  military  geniu^  or  in 
and  sixty  are  navigable,  flowing  impetuously  from  their  pe-  |  over  the  vast  and  ferule  plains  watered  by  the  Ganges,  and  the  capacity  for  winning  the  affi^tions  and  commanding  the 
rcimial  snows,  on  tlie  nortli-west;  tlie  deep  and  stagnant  |  ^ho  boasted  of  thirty  millions  of  inhabit  nts,  who  acknow-  respwt  of  mankind.  Above  all  he  was  not  equally  impressed 
Irrawuddy,  fourteen  hundred  miles  in  length,  fed  by  the  |  [edged  his  aullionty.  The  next  formidable  potentate  on  the  as  his  CTeat  predecessor  with  expedience  of  invincible  battal- 
eastem  extremity  of  the  chain,  and  winding  its  way  to  the  i  eastern  co.vst,  between  Calcutta  and  Madras,  was  the  Niz;im,  kms  of  Europe,  by  those  innumerable  horsemen  in  whom, 
Bay  of  Bengal  through  the  rank  luxuriance  of  tropical  vege-  |  whose  dominions  embraced  eleven  millions  of  souls,  and  from  the  earliest  Umes,  the  real  streng^  of  Asia  has  existed, 
iation,  on  the  north-east ;  and  the  encircling  ocean  on  tlie  |  whose  seat  of  government  was  Hyderabad.  Dread  the  Almost  all  Hyderis  successes  were  gained  by  his  cavalry ;  it 
coasts  of  Malabar  and  Coromandel,  on  the  soutlu  Nature  j  Mahrattas,  who  lay  contiguous  to  this  stale  on  the  west,  and  was  when  severed  from  his  infantry  and  heavy  artillery,  and 
every  where  appears  in  this  highly  favored  region  in  her  most  i  the  Sultan  of  Mysore,  who  adjoined  it  on  tlie  soulli,  rendered  atteifoed  only  by  a  few  flying  guns,  tlwt  h  s  forces  were  most 
imposing  array :  the  Himalaya  mountains,  surmounting  even  |  the  court  of  Hyderabad  the  firm  and  loiihful  ally  of  the  East  formidable  ;  and  it  augments  our  admiration  of  the  firmness 
Chimborazo  in  elevation ;  tlie  Indus,  rivaling  the  river  of  tlie  j  India  Company.  In  the  southern  part  of  the  Peninsula,  the  and  discipline  with  which  the  British  and  Sepoy  regiments 
Amazons  in  magnitude ;  the  plain  of  Bengal,  outstripping  i  dominions  of  the  Raj.di  of  Mysore  extended  over  a  vast  ex-  under  Coote  withstood  his  assaults,  when  we  recollect  that 
Mesopoumia  itself  in  fertility, — form  some  of  the  features  of  tent  on  the  high  tible-l;vnd  of  Mysore,  three  or  four  thousand  they  had  to  resist  for  days  and  weeks  together,  under  the  rays 
B  country  which  Irom  the  eiwliest  limes  has  been  the  seal  ol  feet  above  tlie  sea,  and  from  his  strong  fortress  of  Seringapa-  of  n  tropical  sun,  the  incessant  charges  of  a  cavalry,  rivaling 
civilization,  and  tlie  fabled  abode  of  opulence  and  magnifi-  tarn  he  gave  the  law  to  sixteen  millions  of  brave  men.  This  that  of  the  Parthians  in  swiftness,  equaling  that  «  the  Ma- 
Cence.  dynasty,  however,  was  supplanted,  about  tlie  same  time  that  melukes  in  daring,  approaching  to  that  of  the  Tartars  in 

“  All  the  productions  of  the  globe  are  to  be  found,  and  for  the  tiie  British  dominion  was  establislied  on  the  banks  of  the  numbers.  But  it  was  the  very  excess  of  the  admiration  which 
most  part  flourish  to  perfection,  in  the  varied  climates  and  i  Ganges,  by  tliat  of  Hyder  Ali,  a  soldier  of  fortune,  who  iheirgreat  qualities  awakened  among  the  native  powers  which 
soils  of  this  splendid  Peninsula.  The  forests,  the  fruits,  the  |  usurped  his  dominions,  and  added  to  them  various  lesser  the  ruin  of  Tippoo,  and  in  tlie  end  rave  the  British  the 

crops  of  Europe,  are  recognised  by  the  delighted  traveller  in  j  states  in  its  vicinity,  and  soon  communicated  to  the  whole  llie  Empire  of  the  East.  The  officers  of  the  Mysore  Court  were 
the  Himalaya  Mountains,  where  the  progidy  is  exliibited  of  j  vigor  of  enterprise,  and  the  thirst  for  foreign  dominion.  With  so  much  spruck  by  the  extraordinary  spectacle  of  a  few 
valleys  tolerably  peopled  and  bearing  crops,  at  the  height  ol  >  tins  great  power  serious  and  bloody  wars  were  waged  by  the  thousand  disciplined  men  successfully  resisting  the  thundering 
sixteen  or  sevenleeen  thousand  feet  above  tlie  sea,  or  consid-  I  English  for  above  lliirty  years.  Further  to  the  north,  and  on  cliarges  of  thirty  or  forty  thousand  admirable  horsemen,  that 
erably  above  the  summit  of  Mount  Blanc,  or  tlie  Great  |  the  western  coast,  the  Mahratta  confederacy  governed  a  ter-  they  conceived  that  the  secret  lay  not  in  their  character  but 
Glochner.  The  peach,  the  apricot,  the  nectarine,  even  ap-  I  ritory  of  vast  extent  and  boundless  resources,  though  their  their  tactics ;  and  naturally  enough  imagined,  that  if  they 
pies,  pears,  and  strawberries,  rel'resli  tlie  European,  to  whom  '  predatory  and  restless  habits,  which  engaged  tliem  in  con-  could  give  to  their  own  numbers  and  darii^  the  discipline  and 
they  recall,  in  a  distant  land  and  amidst  Oriental  luxuries,  1  slant  wars  with  tlieir  neighbors  and  each  otlier,  kept  the  steadiness  of  Europe,  they  would  prove  irresistible.  Hence 
the  images  and  cnjovTnenls  of  his  youtli.  Wheat,  barley,  j  country,  in  great  part,  desolate,  and  blighted  the  fairest  gills  the  general  adoption,^ not  only  in  the  Mysore  but  the  other 
and  oats,  with  noble  forests  of  teak  and  oak,  flourish  on  Uie  |  of  nature.  If  united,  the  Mahratta  chieftains  could  bring  two  Indian  states,  ol  the  European  Uctics,  arms,  and  discipline ;  a 
cool  slopes  of  tlie  mountiins ;  wliile  at  their  feet  the  vast  plain  ;  hundred  thousand  horsemen,  long  tlie  scourge  of  Northern  change  of  all  others  the  most  ruinous  to  their  amis,  and  whidi, 
of  Bengal  is  covered  to  an  incalculable  extent  with  double  and  Central  Indio,  into  the  field ;  but  their  constant  quarrels  subsequent  times,  has  proved  fatal  to  the  independence  of 
crops  yeairly  of  rice,  or  thickets  of  bamboo  canes,  fed  by  tlie  j  with  each  other  rendered  it  imjxissible  that  tliis  vast  force  Turkey.  Every  people  will  find  safety  best  in  their  own 
fertilizing  floods,  which,  often  to  the  breadth  of  a  hundred  i  would  be  concentrated  against  any  external  enemy.  The  p^nliar  and  national  forces ;  the  adoption  of  the  tactics  and 
miles,  exhibit  a  sea  of  water,  interspersed  only  with  tufts  of  most  renowned  of  these  chieftains  were  the  Rajah  of  Berar,  military  systems  of  another  race,  will  generally  share  the  fate 
wood,  solitary  palms,  hamlets,  and  pagodas.  Indigo  grows  Scindiah,  and  Holkar ;  each  of  whom  could  muster  sixty  of  the  transplantation  of  a  constitution  to  a  different  pcopl* ! 
in  luxuriance  in  many  districts,  and  forms  a  staple  article  of  thousand  men,  almost  entirely  cavalry.  They  acknowledged  neither  by  imitating  the  Roman  legions  that  the  Par- 

commerce  to  the  country ;  sugar  thrives  as  well  as  in  the  allegiance  to  the  Peishwa,  who  was  tlie  head  of  their  con-  thians  defeated  the  invasions  of  Crassus  Julian  ;  nor  by 
West  Indies,  and  promises  to  fill  up  the  gap  in  the  production  federation,  and  from  his  seat  of  government  at  Poonah,  pro-  rivaling  the  heavy  armed  crusaders  of  Europe,  that  Saladin 
of  the  globe,  occasioned  by  the  disastrous  emancipation  of  fessed  to  execute  tre.ities,  and  issue  orders,  binding  on  the  baffled  the  heroism  of  Richard ;  nor  by  vanquishing  the 
the  slaves  in  the  western  tropical  regions;  grapes,  melons,  whole  confederacy;  but  his  authority  was  little  more  than  French  infantry,  that  Alexander  forced  Napoleon  into  the 
pine-apples,  figs,  dates,  mangoes,  arc  every  where  found  in  ;  nominal,  and  each  of  these  powerful  chicfuiiiis  took  upon  Moscow  retreat.  Light  horse  ever  have  been,  and  ever  will 
profusion,  with  many  other  fruits  still  more  lucious,  peculiar  I  himself,  without  scruple,  to  make  war  and  conclude  alliances  main  strength  of  the  Asiatic  monarchies,  and  where 

to  the  Eastern  Hemisphere.  The  elephant,  at  once  tlie  j  on  his  own  account.  A  vast  number  of  lesser  chieftains  oc-  rely  on  such  defenders,  and  they  are  conducted  by  com- 

atrongest,  the  most  sagacious,  and  the  most  docile  of  animals ;  j  copied  tlie  intervening  country,  from  tlie  nortliern  frontier  of  pe<ent  skill,  they  have  hitherto  proved  invincible.  It  is  the 
the  camel,  the  ship  of  tlie  desert ;  the  horse,  the  companion,  the  Mahratta  suies  to  the  Indus,  whicli  was  inhabited  by  adoption  of  European  warfare  which  has  uniformly  proved 
and  fellow-soldier  of  man, — alike  flourish  in  a  country  where  I  diflTerent  races;  the  Seiks  and  Rojpools,  famed  in  every  Iheir  min.  Hyder’s  horse,  like  the  Parthian  or  Scythian 
the  tiger  and  the  rhinoceros  mle  the  wilds  of  nature.  Even  !  period  of  IndLin  history  for  their  martial  qualities ;  wliile,  in  caval^ry,  might  be  repulsed,  but  they  could  not  be  destroyed ; 
llie  flowers  and  birds  partake  of  tlie  splendid  character  ofi  the  great  Alpine  ridge,  which  separated  Hindostan  from  Ik®  European  squares  toiled  in  vain  afler  their  fugitive  squad- 
creation  :  the  roses  of  Cachmere  and  Delhi  send  their  highly  j  Tartary,  the  Goorkha  and  Nepaul  tribes  had  found  shelter,  ro^s,  and,  when  worn  out  by  incesmnt  marching,  found  tnem- 
prized  perfume  through  the  world ;  tlie  scarlet  flowers  of  the  •  and  maintained,  amidst  forest-steeps  and  narrow  vales,  tlie  selves  envelop^  by  an  indefatigable  and  long  invisible 
ixora  and  mussonda  and  imiumerable  other  tropical  plants,  j  indomitable  valor  which  in  every  part  of  tlie  world,  seems  to  enemy.  But  Tippoo’s  battalions  could  not  so  easily  escap ; 
diflTuse  a  blaze  of  beauty  through  llie  woods:  tlie  sciirletplu-  be  the  peculiar  attribute  of  tlie  mounuiin  race.  The  first  protection  to  tlieir  guns,  and  ammunition  wagons,  required 
mage  of  the  flamingo,  the  varied  hue  of  the  parrots,  rival  tlie  charter  of  incorporation  of  tlie  East  India  Company  was  tlial  they  should  stand  the  shock  of  regular  soldiers.  Asiatic 
colors  of  the  setting  sun.  The  woods  are  silen^  or  resound  !  granted  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  on  tlie  last  day  of  Uie  sixteenlli  vehemence  strove  in  vain  to  withstand  European  valor ;  the 
only  with  the  harsh  scream  of  birds,  or  the  fearful  cry  of'  century;  but  it  was  not  for  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  that  strength  of  the  East  was  lost  williout  that  of  the  West  being 
Le;mta  of  prey ;  no  troops  of  featliered  sonpters  fill  the  air  i  they  became  territorial  sovereigns.  During  the  long  period  fnin^  ;  in  tlie  attempt  to  substitute  the  one  for  the  other, 
with  their  melodious  voices,  nor  welcome  in  the  breath  ofi  that  intervened  from  their  first  origin  till  tlie  middle  of  the  'I'®  ikrone  of  Mysore  fell  to  the  earth.” 

Spnng  with  the  voice  of  gl.idness  and  the  notes  of  love.”  I  eighleenUi  century,  Uiey  painlully  and  indusUiously  pursued  b^en  frequently  observed  that  the  Indian  system  of 

It  is  an  interesting  object  of  inquiry-what  was  the  form  j  aJ^mulalfog"ny“foroe  ro^Sd”  evei^E  XnSoriel  presented  for  nearly  s 

of  government  and  system  of  foreign  administration,  under  |  from  ^grcssion.  So  humble  were  their  fortunes  at  this  period,  century  for  the  formation  of  a  great  commander.  War  was 
wluch  those  astonisliing  triumphs,  that  have  covered  the  j  Uiat,  in  1756,  when  the  ferocious  tyrant  ISurajee  Dowlah  in-  there  exhibited  on  a  grand  scale :  and  the  indcMnitable  cour- 
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age  and  admirable  spirit  of  the  British  soldiers  had  there  ap¬ 
peared  in  their  full  lustre.  The  Duke  of  Wellington,  then 
Colonel  Wellesley,  had  arrived  with  his  corps  at  CalcutU  m 
January,  1797.  Diuing  the  voyage  out,  it  was  observ  ed  that 
he  spent*  most  of  his  time  in  reading ;  and  after  he  landed  in 
India,  he  was  indefatigable  in  acquiring  information  regard¬ 
ing  the  situation  and  resources  of  the  country  in  which  he 
was  to  serve,  so  that  when  he  was  called,  as  he  early  was, 
to  high  command,  he  was  perfectly  acquainted,  as  his  corres¬ 
pondence  from  the  first  demonsuates,  both  with  the  peculi¬ 
arities  of  Indian  warfare,  and  the  mtricacies  of  Indian  politics. 
And  when  his  division  of  the  army  took  the  field  in  January, 
1799,  against  Tippoo  Sultaun,  the  fine  condition  and  perfect 
disciplme  of  the  men,  as  well  as  the  skill  and  judgment  d* 
the  arrangements  made  for  their  supplies,  called  forth  the 
warm  commendations  of  the  commander-in-chie^  who  little 
thought  what  a  hero  he  was  then  ushering  the  name  of  into 
the  world. 

“  The  name  of  no  commander  in  the  long  array  of  British 
greatness  will  occupy  so  large  a  space  in  the  atmals  of  the 
world  as  that  of  Wellington ;  and  yet  there  are  few  whose 
public  character  possesses  with  so  many  excellencies,  so 
simple  and  unblemished  a  complexion.  1 1  is  to  the  purity  and 
elevation  of  his  principles,  in  every  public  situation,  that  this 
enviable  distinction  is  to  be  ascribed.  Intrusted  early  in  life 
with  liigh  command,  and  subjected  from  the  first  to  serious 
responsibility,  he  possessed  that  singleness  of  heart  and  in¬ 
tegrity  of  purpose,  which  even  more  tlian  talent  or  audacity, 
are  the  foundation  of  true  moral  courage,  and  the  only  pure 
p.alh  to  public  grcatness — a  sense  of  duty,  a  feeling  of  honor, 
a  generous  patriotism,  a  forgetfulness  of  self,  constituted  the 
spring  of  all  his  actions.  He  was  ambitious,  but  it  was  to 
serve  his  king  and  country  only  ;  fearless,  because  his  whole 
heart  was  wound  up  in  these  noble  objects ;  disinterested, 
because  the  enriching  of  liimself  or  his  f  vmily  never  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  crossed  his  mind ;  insensible  to  private  fame  when  it  in¬ 
terfered  with  public  duty,  indiiferent  to  popular  obloquy,  when 
it  arose  from  rectitude  of  conduct  Like  the  Rom;in  patriot, 
he  wished  rather  to  be,  than  to  appe.ir  deserving.  ‘  EUse 
quam  videri  bonus  malelmt,  ita  quo  minus  gloriam  petebat  eo 
mogis  absequeliatur !’  Greatness  w.as  forc^  upon  him,  both 
in  militiry  and  political  life,  rather  because  he  was  felt  to  be 
the  worthiest,  tlian  lieciuse  he  desired  to  be  the  first ;  he  was 
the  architect  of  his  own  fortune,  but  he  becime  so  almost  un¬ 
consciously,  while  solely  engrossed  in  constructing  that  of  his 
country.  He  has  lefl  undone  many  things,  as  a  soldier, 
which  might  have  added  to  liis  fame,  and  done  many  things 
as  a  statesman,  which  were  Ltal  to  his  power ;  but  he 
omitted  the  first  because  they  would  have  endangered  lus 
country,  and  committed  the  second  because  he  felt  them  to  be 
essential  to  its  salvation.  It  is  to  tlie  honor  of  England,  and 
of  human  mature,  that  such  a  man  should  have  risen  at  such 
a  time,  to  the  rule  of  her  armies  and  her  councils  ;  but  he  ex¬ 
perienced,  with  Themistocles  and  Scipio  Africanus,  the  mu¬ 
table  tenure  of  popular  applause,  and  the  base  ingratitude  of 
those  whom  he  had  saved.  Having  triumphed  over  the  arms 
of  the  threatening  tyr.uit,  he  was  eoually  immoveable  in  tlie 
sence  of  the  insane  citizens  ;  and  it  is  hard  to  say  whether 
greatness  appeared  most  when  he  struck  down  the  con- 
ueror  of  Europe  on  the  field  of  W  aterloo,  or  was  himself  with 
ilficulty  recused  from  death  on  its  anniversary,  eighteen 
years  afterwards,  in  tlie  streets  of  London. 

“  A  constant  recollection  of  these  rircumsLances,  and  of  the 
peculiar  and  very  difficult  task  which  was  committed  to  his 
charge,  is  necess.ury,  in  forming  a  correct  estimate  of  the  Duke 
of  Wellington’s  military  achievements.  The  brilliancy  of 
his  course  is  well  known  ;  an  unbroken  scries  of  triumphs 
from  Vimiera  to  Toulouse ;  the  entire  expulsion  of  the  French 
from  the  Peninsula ;  the  planting  of  the  British  standard  in 
the  heart  of  France ;  tlie  successive  defeat  of  those  vetcr.m 
marshals  who  Lid  so  long  conquered  in  every  country  in 
Europe  ;  the  overthrow  of  Waterloo ;  tlie  hurlmg  of  Napo¬ 
leon  fiom  his  throne ;  and  the  termination  m  one  day,  of  tlie 
military  empire  founded  on  twenty  years  of  conqueaL  But 
these  result^  grciit  and  imperishable  as  they  are,  convey  no 
adequate  idea,  either  of  the  difficulties  with  which  Welling¬ 
ton  had  to  contend,  or  of  the  merit  due  to  his  transcendant  ex¬ 
ertions.  With  an  army  seldom  superior  in  number  to  a 
single  corps  of  the  French  marshals  ;  with  troops  dispirited 
by  recent  disaster,  and  wholly  unaid^  by  practical  experi¬ 
ence  ;  without  any  compulsory  law  to  recruit  his  ranks,  or 
any  strong  national  passion  for  war  to  supply  its  want, — he 
was  called  on  to  comiiat  successively  vast  armies,  composed, 
in  great  part,  of  veteran  soldiers,  perpetually  filled  by  the 
terrible  powers  of  the  conscription,  headed  by  chiefs  who, 
risen  from  the  ranks,  and  practically  acquainted  with  the 
duties  of  war  in  all  its  grades,  had  fought  their  way  firom  the 


grenadier’s  musket  to  the  marshal’s  baton,  and  were  followed 
by  men  who,  trained  in  the  same  school,  were  animated  by 
the  same  ambition.  Still  more,  he  was  tne  general  of  a  na¬ 
tion  in  which  the  chivalrous  and  mercantile  qualitiea  are 
strongly  blended  together ;  which,  justly  pro  id  of  its  historic 
glory,  IS  unreasonably  j^ous  of  its  mibtary  expenditure ; 
which,  covetous  beyoim  measure  of  warlike  renown,  is  ruin¬ 
ously  impatient  of  pacific  preparation;  which  starves  ita 
establishment  when  danger  is  over,  ai^  yet  frets  at  defeat 
when  its  terrors  are  present;  which  dreams,  in  war,ofCressy 
and  Agincourt,  and  ruminates,  in  peace,  on  economic  reduc¬ 
tion.  He  combated  at  the  head  of  an  alliance  formed  of 
heterogeneous  states,  composed  of  discordant  materials,  in 
which  ancient  animosities  arid  religious  divisions  were  imper¬ 
fectly  suppressed  by  recent  fervor  or  present  danger ;  in  wnich 
corruption  utlen  paralyzed  the  arm  of' patriotism,  and  jealousy 
withheld  the  resources  of  power.  He  acted  under  the  direction 
of  a  ministry  which,  albeit  zealous  and  active,  was  alike  inex¬ 
perienced  in  hostility,  and  unskilled  in  combinations ;  in  pre¬ 
sence  of  an  opposition  whadi,  powerful  in  eloquence,  sup¬ 
ported  by  fiction,  was  prejudiced  against  war,  and  indefati¬ 
gable  to  arrest  it ;  for  the  interest  of  a  people  who,  although 
ardent  in  the  cause  and  enthusiastic  in  its  support,  were  im¬ 
patient  of  disaster  and  prone  tf>  depression,  and  whose  mili¬ 
tary  resources,  liow  great  soever,  were  dissipated  in  the 
protection  of  a  colonial  empire  wliicli  encircled  the  eartL” 

The  British  power  in  India  derived  great  moral  influence 
and  consideration  from  the  auspicious  alliance  which  the 
English  general  made  witli  the  Mogul  Emperor  after  the 
battle  and  capture  of  DelhL  All  the  chiefs  of  the  French 
subsidiary  force,  despairing  of  tlieir  cause,  delivered  them¬ 
selves  up  to  the  British  and  were  marched  ofi'  to  Calcutta, 
while  the  remainder  of  the  troops  under  their  orders,  in  a 
great  degree  destitute  of  leaders,  retired,  tliough  in  something 
like  order,  towards  Agra. 

“  Thither  they  were  speedily  followed  by  General  Lake 
witli  tlie  British  army  ;  and,  on  the  10th  O^ber,  a  general 
attack  was  made  on  their  strong  positions,  intersected  by 
ravines,  covering  the  city  from  tlie  soutL  The  gallant  Seiioy 
troo(M,  emulating  tlie  conduct  ol'  tlieir  European  l>rethren  m 
arms,  under  tlie  guidance  of  Lieut  Colonel  Gerard,  the  Ad- 
jutant-generaE  ol  the  army,  drove  tlie  enemy  in  the  finest 
style  from  the  rugged  ground  which  tliey  occupied,  and, 
pursuing  tlieir  advantages  Irotly,  ascended  the  glacis,  and 
gained  {lossession  of  the  town,  Uiough  not  without  sustaining 
a  heavy  loss.  Two  days  afterwards,  two  thousand  five  hun¬ 
dred  of  the  enemy  come  over  and  entered  the  British  service ; 
and  the  trenching  batteries  having  been  completed,  and  the 
fire  commenced  with  great  effect  on  tlie  ramparts,  the  gar¬ 
rison,  six  thousand  strong,  soon  alter  surrendered  at  dism- 
tkm.  By  this  decisive  blow,  the  lost  stronghold  and  great 
arsenal  of  tlie  enemy  fell  into  our  hands.  The  stores  captured 
were  immense ;  one  hundred  and  sixty  pieces  of  brass  and 
iron  cannon  were  taken,  with  all  their  equipments  and  am- 
mumtion ;  while  tlie  discipline  oliserved  by  the  troops  in  the 
midst  of  their  triumphs  was  so  extraotuinary,  and  aflbrded 
such  a  contrast  to  tlie  license  and  dcv.tstation  usually  attend¬ 
ant  on  military  success  in  Hindostan,  that  it  contributed, 
even  more  than  their  astonishing  victories,  to  the  belief  that 
they  were,  and  the  wisli  thatiliey  should  continue  to  be,  in¬ 
vincible.  This  early  and  unparalleled  series  of  successes, 

I  secured  the  submission  or  alliance  of  all  the  native  potentates 
in  the  north  of  Hindostan  ;  and  a  treaty  of  alliance  was  con- 
'  eluded  with  tlie  Rajah  of  Bhurtpore,  and  another  with  Runjeit 
'  Sing,  the  Rajah  of  Lahore,  in  consequence  of  whicli  fifteen 
hui^red  of  the  latter’s  horse  joined  the  British  camp.  Mean¬ 
while,  however,  Scincluih  moved  up  fourteen  battalions  of 
his  liest  regular  infantry  from  tlie  Deccan  by  forced  marches 
uito  the  no^em  provinces ;  and  these  troora  having  joined 
some  regiments  which  had  escaped  from  the  sack  of  Delhi 
.  and  Agra,  and  received  an  ample  supply  of  artillery,  formed 
■  a  formidable  force,  which  it  was  of  the  last  importance  to  de- 
stroy  before  its  numbers  were  still  further  augmented  by  ad- 
i  ditions  from  otlier  quarters.  Leaving  beliind  him,  therefore, 

I  his  artillery,  and  tlie  greater  part  of  his  infantry,  Gen.  Lake 
set  out  witli  the  cavalry  and  light  infantry,  by  foreed  marches 
I  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy.  After  several  Latiguing  day’s  jour- 
I  ney,  he  readied  the  spot  they  had  quitted  the  day  before,  and 
received  intelligence  tLat  they  were  ikX  more  than  twenty 
I  miles  from  the  British  camp.  Setting  out  at  midnight,  he 
I  accomplished  that  distance  at  the  head  of  liis  cavalry,  in 
'  the  next  twenty-four  hours,  and  about  noon  on  the  1st 
I  of  November,  came  up  with  the  enemy,  sixteen  thousand 
strong,  with  seventy  pieces  of  canon,  advantageously  posted 
I  with  tlieir  right  upon  a  rivulet,  which  required  to  be  crossed 
before  tlieir  {losition  was  reached,  and  their  lefl  resting  on  the 
village  of  Laswaree.  The  dust,  which  obscured  the  ground 
in  advance  of  the  enemy  as  soon  as  the  rivulet  was  crossed, 
I  prevented  the  English  general  from  seeing  the  extent  of  the 


formidable  array  of  guns  which  protected  his  front,  and  in  his 
anxiety  to  cut  off  his  retreat  to  the  neighboring  hills,  he  re¬ 
solved  upon  an  immediate  assault  with  the  cavalry  alone, 
before  any  part  of  the  infantry  had  come  up.  The  attack 
was  made,  and  at  first  with  brilliant  success.  "Wearied  as 
they  were,  the  British  and  native  horse  forced  the  enemy’s 
line  at  several  points,  penetrated  into  tlft  village,  and  even 
carried  a  part  of  the  artillery  ;  but  being  unsupported  by  in¬ 
fantry  and  c.<uinon,  these  gallant  horsemen  could  make  no 
reply  to  the  severe  fire  of  artillery  and  musketry  with  which 
they  were  assailed ;  the  taken  guns  could  not  be  withdrawn 
for  the  want  of  bullocks,  and,  after  sustaining  a  severe  loss, 
they  were  obliged  to  evacuate  all  the  ground  they  had  gained, 
and  retire  to  a  short  distance  from  the  field. 

“  Encouraged  by  this  success,  but  yet  fearful  of  the  onset 
of  the  Briti.sh  infantry,  when  it  came  up,  the  enemy  sent  to 
say,  that  if  certain  terms  were  allowed  Uiem,  they  would  de¬ 
liver  up  their  guns.  General  Lake  being  doubtful  of  the 
issue  of  a  seco^  attack,  acceded  to  the  proposal,  and  gave 
them  an  hour  to  carry  it  into  effect ;  dunng  which  time,  he 
formed  his  little  army,  consisting  of  the  76ih  regiment  and 
seven  week  battalions  of  Sepoys,  with  four  galloper  gun% 
and  three  regiments  of  British  and  five  of  native  cavalry,  in 
all,  four  thousand  infantry  and  three  thousand  five  hundred 
horse,  into  two  columns ;  and  when  the  time  allowed  ex¬ 
pired,  moved  on  to  the  attack.  The  76th  regiment  headed 
the  array,  and  was  directed  to  move  against  the  enemy’s  left 
flank,  and  ass:iult  tlie  village  of  Laswaree ;  the  second  ^iimn 
of  infantry,  and  all  the  cavalry  were  to  support  the  ons^  of 
the  first,  and  to  take  advantage  of  any  confusion  which  might 
appear  in  the  enemy’s  line.  With  an  undaunted  step,  the 
76th,  witli  General  Lake,  and  all  his  staff  at  their  head,  ad¬ 
vanced  against  the  terrible  line  of  cannon  which  was  planted 
along  the  enenw’s  front ;  so  admirable  was  their  steadiness 
that  a  staff  officer  observed  at  the  moment,  as  they  ap¬ 
proached  the  fire,  that  an  arrow  discharged  at  one  eml  of  the 
line  would  go  through  half  the  featliers  of  the  regimenC  No 
sooner,  however,  were  they  arrived  within  range  of  canister 
shot  than  they  were  received  by  so  tremendous  a  fire  that 
in  a  few  minutes  a  thini  of  their  numlier  were  struck  down  ; 
and,  at  this  awful  moment,  a  large  Ixidy  of  the  enemy’s  horse 
bore  down  to  the  cLirge.  A  close  and  well  direct^  volley 
from  this  heroic  regiment,  however,  who  had  never  yet  fired 
a  shot,  repulsed  the  attack ;  but,  ns  they  retired  only  to  a 
little  distance,  and  still  preserved  a  menacing  attitude  on  the 
flank  of  the  advancing  columns.  General  Lake  ordered  them 
to  be  cLirged  by  tlie  British  cavalry. 

“  This  momentous  duty  was  instiintly  and  ably  performed 
by  tlie  i9th  regiment  of  Engli.sh  dragoons,  who  by  a  bril¬ 
liant  charge,  overthrew  the  Mahratta  horse ;  and  by  clearing 
the  flank  of  the  column  of  iiifiiiitry,  enabled  the  successive 
regiments,  as  they  tune  up,  to  deploy.  The  whole  now 
moved  forward  at  a  rapid  pace  against  the  enemy’s  batteries, 
and  sustaining,  without  flinching,  the  continued  and  terriffie 
fire  of  his  artillery ;  at  length,  by  a  sudden  nish,  made  them¬ 
selves  masters  of  the  guns.  Even  tlien  tlie  left  wing  did  not 
fly,  but  commenced,  in  admirable  order,  a  regular  retreat ; 
which,  however,  was  ultimately  changed  into  a  rout  by  the  re¬ 
peated  and  impetuous  charges  of  the  British  and  native  horse, 
under  Colonel  Vandeleur.  So  olislinate  was  the  resistance, 
so  complete  the  victory,  that,  of  seventeen  regular  battalions 
who  had  engaged  in  the  bottle,  the  whole,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  two  tliousand  prisoners,  were  either  killed  or  wounded ; 
all  the  guns,  seventy  in  number,  ibrty-tbur  colors,  and  the 
whole  ammunition  and  baggage  taken.  By  Uiis  decisive  over¬ 
throw,  not  only  was  the  power  of  Scincruih  in  the  northern 
provinces,  completely  broken,  but  the  Fn-nch  influence  and 
authority  on  the  banks  of  the  Jumna,  which  had  suddenly 
grown  up  to  so  formidable  a  height,  finally  destroyed.  But 
the  success  was  dearly  Innight  by  the  British  army  ;  above 
eight  hundred  of  that  band  of  heroes  had  fallen;  or  were 
wounded  in  the  fight ;  the  battle  was  the  most  severe  that 
had  yet  been  fought  in  India :  Lord  Lake  avowed,  in  his  se¬ 
cret  despatches  to  the  Governor-general,  that.  If  the  enemy’s 
Sepoys  had  had  an  adequate  appointment  of  French  officers, 
Uie  result  would  have  bMn  extremely  doubtful ;  and  that  the 
victory  was  owing  entirely  to  the  incom{x;rable  valor  of  the 
native  English  troops.” 

Here  we  pause  for  this  week. 


The  GenUetnan  of  the  Old  SekooL  A  Tale.  By  G.  P.  R. 
Jamee,  author  of  “  The  /fuguenot,”  “  The  Otpey,”  “  The 
Robber,”  etc.,  etc.  Harper  &  Brothers :  New  York* 
Concealment.  A  ^oveL  Wiley  &  Putnam :  New  YorW 
We  question  whether  the  great  Encyclopoediasts  of  old, 
the  Gronovii,  the  Salmasius’s,  and  the  Seldons,  were  truly 
more  laborious  than  those  who  devour  page  after  page  of  so- 
called  light  reading.  The  commentators  and  scholiasts  were 
their  delight,  not  their  task ;  and  they  sat  down  to  crunch 
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B  gnarled  sentence  or  to  illustrate  some  dubious  custom  of  an¬ 
tiquity,  with  as  much  zest  as  an  epicure  brings  to  a  Ijanquet 
We  begin  to  think  that,  like  poets,  novel-readers  by  preces¬ 
sion  must  be  bom,  not  nuide ;  and  that  to  read  from  a  high 
sense  of  duty,  that  js,  with  a  view  to  criticise,  twenty  modem 
works  of  fiction  ought  to  rank  any  day  with  an  article  on  the 
Digamma,  or  an  inquiry  into  icon  Basilike.  Learned  reading, 
like  old  wine,  derives  dignity  from  its  cobwebs ;  but  the  pa- 
tie>»t  study  of  twenty  novels  is  called  by  rigid  moralists  a 
waste  of  tinte,  and  by  an  ungrateful  public,  light  reading. — 
We  mean  to  illuminatr  both  parties  ere  long;  meanwliile, 
revenont  a  noire  aneien  gentUhomme, 

Whatever  powers  of  ';reation  may  reside  in  the  mind  of  Mr. 
James,  it  is  pisdn  that  the  present  work  owes  its  attractions  to 
something  more  than  to  splendor  of  imagination ;  for  the 
character  of  Sir  Andrew  Stalbrooke,  with  his  bland  courtesy 
of  manners,  liis  uncompromising  rectitude  of  principles,  and 
noble  magnanimity  of  heart,  which  distinguish  the  gentle- 
maii  of  the  old  school,  in  every  country,  from  the  spurious 
imitations,  so  firequently  thrust  upon  society  by  the  tinsel  re¬ 
finement  of  our  own  day,  is  manifestly  drawn  from  life,  and 
we  can  almost  swear  to  having  met  the  original  of  the  por¬ 
trait  somewhere.  It  has  been  the  author’s  particular  study 
to  place  this  character  in  circumstances  calculated  to  make  the 
feelings  and  predilections  of  such  a  person  most  effectual  in 
exhibition,  united  with  a  substratum  of  descriptions  which 
must  entitle  the  book  to  more  regard  than  if  it  had  been  drawn 
merely  from  imagination.  In  this,  therefore,  as  in  all  Mr. 
James’s  works  of  fiction,  we  have  the  gratifying  conviction, 
that  he  has  liad  information  as  well  as  amusement  in  view  ; 
and  although  die  fact  may  not  be  universally  obvious,  the 
task,  it  must  be  allowed,  has  always  been  adroitly  executed 
The  actual,  till  we  know  it  to  be  such,  is  so  frequently  the 
improbable,  even  in  the  events  which  are  occurring  daily 
alxiut  us,  that  it  is  not  matter  of  much  surprise  if  the  extraor¬ 
dinary,  in  works  professedly  of  die  imagination,  even  when 
it  is  die  real  and  true,  should  be,  by  some  readers  or  criucs, 
scouted  as  ^Ise,  not  as  to  fact  merely,  but  to  the  usual  and 
credible  course  of  nature.  Hence  it  is,  that  with  works  be¬ 
traying  too  much  enthusiasm  and  too  great  an  effort  for  effect, 
facts  are  almost  invariably  treated  as  fiction,  and  what  was 
intended  as  a  transcript  of  true  feeling  is  frequently  received 
as  a  caricature  or  a  daub.  It  is  far  otherwise,  however,  widi 
Mr.  James’s  portraitures.  Almost  every  scene  described, 
every  character  delineated  in  his  books,  seems  to  have  been 
sketched  from  its  original  in  nature,  so  that,  viewed  as  a  mere 
gallery  of  spirited  and  life-like  portraits,  as  a  mere  series  of 
stories,  and  sequence  of  slightly-connected  events,  each  of  his 
novels  will  be  found  highly  and  uniformly  interesUng.  ^  The 
Gendeman  of  the  Old  School  ”  is  the  production  of  a  man 
who  lias  seen  much,  and  has  well  meditated  upon  diat  wliich 
he  has  seen ;  and  there  is  so  decided  an  air  of  verisimilitude 
pervading  nearly  the  whole  that  we  are  almost  persuaded  to 
believe,  diat  the  cognomen  given  to  each  of  the  dramatis  per¬ 
sonal,  is  die  only  fictitious  pait  of  the  book.  We  are  not 
quite  sure  that  diere  is  die  same  sort  of  mastery  visible  here, 
as  in  some  qf  Mr.  James’s  earlier  productions,  but  every¬ 
where  we  see  exliibited  an  intimate  knowledge  not  of  men 
and  manners  only,  but  of  diat  profounder  kind,  a  knowledge  | 
of  the  heart.  Page  following  page  bears  the  impress  of  a 
great  and  well -practised  power,  calmly  moving  on  towards 
die  accomplishment  of  its  purpose,  nor  is  there  any  want  of 
scenes  touching  and  impressive. 

Kut  we  are  just  reminded,  that  Mr.  James  has  drawm  so 
exorbitantly  upon  us  of  late,  by  the  wonderful  facility  with 
which  he  contrives  to  give  form  and  subeUince  to  all  his  con¬ 
ceptions,  diat  it  is  time  tor  us  to  bow  him  politely  out  of 
court ;  we  cannot,  however,  dismiss  the  case,  in  so  peremp¬ 
tory  a  manner,  without  calling  in  at  least  one  witness  to  give 
evidence  tliat  the  author’s  powers  tor  philosophic  generaliza¬ 
tion,  liave  lost  none  of  their  force  and  originality,  and  diat 
the  lascinating  elegance  of  style  whicli  marked  all  that  ever 


emanated  from  his  pen,  is  as  preeminendy  characteristic  of 
this  as  of  all  his  other  productions. 

“  The  relation  between  the  moral  and  physical  universe  is 
so  close ;  man’s  being  and  his  fate  are  so  linked  to  all  the 
material  objects  that  surround  him,  that,  when  I  remember 
one  of  the  speculadve  visions  of  my  youth,  which  I  looked 
upon  in  after  years  as  nothing  but  an  idle  folly,  I  find  that  it 
may  be  true  as  an  iimige,  though  it  be  Iklse  as  a  fact.  The 
fancy  I  allude  to  was,  that  there  is  a  sort  of  involution  of  soul 
and  body,  one  within  the  other,  throughout  all  nature,  each 
moral  agent  composed  of  many  parts,  comprised  in  its  mate¬ 
rial  form,  each  acting  upon,  and  suffenng  through,  the  other. 
Man,  according  to  Uiis  hypqdiesis,  had  his  soul,  with  all  its 
various  feelings,  comprised  in  the  earthly  tabernacle  of  his 
mortal  frame  ;  the  earth,  with  all  its  mass  of  manifold  material 
qualities  and  capabilities,  was  but  the  l>ody  assigned  to  the 
great  existing  mass  of  human  intellect  and  feeling,  which,  in 
the  aggregate,  was  in  fact  the  soul  appointed  to  animate,  to 
employ,  and  to  govern  it.  The  planetary  system  in  wliich 
we  move,  as  a  speck  in  die  ocean  of  space,  was  another  body 
animated  and  impelled  along  its  desuny  by  another  spirit,  and 
was  in  itself  comjirised  widim  some  other  great  series  of  ma¬ 
terial  and  intellectual  parts,  forming  anodier  great  body,  and 
another  great  mass  of  mind,  and  so  on,  till  the  whole  was 
embraced  in  infinity  of  power,  of  might,  and  of  wisdom. — 
Fancy  also  had  suggest^  many  a  cunning  contrivance  to  re¬ 
concile  discrepances,  to  remove  obstacles,  to  palliate  absurdi¬ 
ties  ;  and  m  the  light  wanderings  of  a  young  imagination,  I 
have  often  asked  myself,  why  may  not  this  be  ? 

“  An  answer  lias  long  since  been  found,  and  with  these 
passed-by  dreams  of  my  early  days  I  have  nodiing  more  to 
do  here  than  to  choose  from  among  them  such  images  as  may 
best  be  suited  to  my  present  subject,  believing,  as  1  do,  tliat 
all  the  feelings,  tlioughts,  and  passions  that  aftect  the  human 
mind,  may  tod,  in  tlie  material  world  around  them,  types  of 
themselves  and  of  their  effects,  while  the  changes  of  the  sea¬ 
sons,  the  movement  of  the  hours,  the  transitions  of  light 
and  darkness,  spnng,  summmer,  autumn  winter,  day,  twi¬ 
light,  night,  and  dawning,  the  cloudless  sky,  the  passing 
shower,  the  storm,  tlie  tempest,  and  the  earthquake,  have  eacli 
their  counterparts  in  the  mind  and  late  of  man,  more  or  less  in 
the  history  of  each  individual,  and  always  in  the  history  of 
tlie  world. 

“  A  yoimg  and  unperverted  mind  sets  out  in  early  youth 
witli  fair  prospects,  witli  a  happy  disposition,  with  indulgent 
parents,  and  wealtli  at  command,  and  for  many  a  bright  year 
all  is  smiles  and  gayety.  Pleasure  leads  on  to  pleasure,  till 
comes  satiety ;  disapfioinUnents  begin  to  appear,  tlie  trusted 
friends  prove  false,  tlie  hopes  break  like  bubbles  that  a  child 
would  grasp,  prosperity  passes  away,  impatience,  anxiety, 
intemperance  succeed ;  the  spoiled  cluld  of  fortune  bears  ill 
the  check  of  adversity,  and  new  ditficulties  and  reverses  rush 
up  to  swell  the  amount.  Violent  passions,  anger,  wrath,  strife 
come  on ;  and  life  either  ends  in  turbulence  and  crime,  or  else, 
improved  though  saddened,  elevated  tliough  melancholy,  the 
rest  of  existence  is  spent  calmly,  cheered  by  the  hopes  of  an- 
oUier  and  a  better  world. 

“  How  like  is  tliis  history  to  the  passing  of  many  a  sum¬ 
mer  day  !  It  rises  bright  and  beautiful  with  all  the  promises 
of  splendor,  of  sunshme,  and  of  light ;  the  birds  sing  about 
die  cradle  of  the  infant  morning,  tlie  pmnted  msecis  hum 
around  and  flutter  as  it  rises  ;  cloudless  in  its  golden  pros¬ 
perity  it  advances  through  the  sky,  till  towards  the  heat  of 
noon  a  cloud  or  two  here  or  there  comes  with  its  shadow  over 
tlie  heavens.  Ardent  and  more  ardent  the  noonday  sun 
shines  strong,  as  if  to  overwhelm  such  intruders  in  its  tide  of 
glory :  but  the  very  heat  seems  but  to  call  up  fresh  masses 
of  dull  vapor :  they  rise,  tliey  increase,  they  grow  upon  the 
sky,  the  warm  summer  light  but  makes  them  look  more  black 
and  threatening,  till  at  length  tlie  sun  itself  is  covered,  and  the 
storms  begin.  Then  comes  the  lightning,  and  the  ihunder, 
and  the  hail ;  the  brightness  and  the  beauty  are  all  passed 
away ;  the  «dm  light  of  the  dawn,  tlie  golden  wai  mtli  of  the 
morning,  the  resplendent  beaming  of  high  noon,  are  all  gone ; 
and  tlie  day  either  comes  to  an  end  in  clouds,  and  storms,  and 
weeping  darkness,  or  else,  after  many  an  hour,  the  blue  sky 
appears  again,  the  vapors  are  partially  swept  away,  and  with 
tearful  eyes  and  aspect  cool  tliough  clear,  the  day  goes  down 
into  night,  leaving  the  hope  of  a  brighter  morrow.  Such  is 
the  sort  of  day  with  which  we  would  fain  open  tliis  true 
Mstory.” 

“  Concealment  ”  is  a  work  of  a  different  complexion  alto¬ 
gether  ;  and  we  have  rarely  met  with  a  book  which  left  on 
our  minds  such  an  impression  of  heated  fatigue  as  we  felt  on 
shutting  the  last  volume.  This  is  the  more  vexatious,  be¬ 
cause  the  story  is  in  many  respects  a  clever  one — the  subject 
striking — incident  in  abundance — many  of  die  scenes  dra¬ 
matic  and  happy,  but  all  disfigured  by  a  perplexing  intricacy 
of  plot,  which  would  try  the  patience  of  Cadmus  liimself  to 


unravel.  The  author  (as  yet  reposing  under  the  rose  of  in¬ 
cognito)  has  allowed  the  paths  of  invention  to  open  too  many 
of  its  mazes.  The  narrative  part  is  somewhat  too  involved ; 
2md  the  period  of  action  is  too  long  for  our  present,  style  of 
novel :  no  one,  however,  can  deny  their  sympathy  to  the 
parts  relating  to  the  fate  of  the  interesting  and  unfortu¬ 
nate  Theresa ;  certainly  in  them  the  writer  has  been  most 
successful. 

Herbert  and  Claire  Loraine  were  the  only  grand-chil¬ 
dren  of  Sir  Edward  Loraine,  who  d3ring  while  Her¬ 
bert  was  travelling  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  the  lat¬ 
ter  is  suddenly  recalled  home  to  take  possession  of  the 
title  and  estates  of  the  defunct  baronet,  and  both  him¬ 
self  and  his  sister  are  afterwards  placed  under  the  care 
and  protection  of  a  distant  cousin.  Lady  Darcy,  who,  when 
young,  had  once  been  betrothed  to  their  father.  Herbert, 
subsequently  announces  to  his  cousin  and  sister,  that  he 
is  about  to  bring  home  a  beautiful  bride,  (Theresa)  from  the 
isle  of  Corfu,  whom  Lord  and  Lady  Seymour  had  taken  fiom 
a  convent  and  adopted,  in  consequence  of  her  apparent  un¬ 
happiness  at  the  prospect  of  taking  the  veil.  Herbert  and 
Theresa  were  devotedly  attached,  but  it  was  with  great  and 
unaccountable  reluctance,  that  the  lovely  Italian  girl  at  last  con¬ 
sented  to  marry  and  accompany  him  to  Elngland.  Even  after 
their  marriage,  there  seems  to  be  some  dark,  terrible  cloud 
perpetually  brooding  over  the  melancholy  bride,  the  cause  of 
which  she  never  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  disclose,  and  as 
to  the  history  of  her  earlier  days,  she  shuddered  whenever 
the  least  allusion  was  made  to  it  in  her  presence.  At  last 
finding  concealment  to  be  an  unsupportable  burden,  she  con¬ 
fesses  to  Lady  Darcy  that  she  was  once  before  married  to  an 
Italian  named  Rivoletto,  by  whom  she  had  been  deserted ; 
but  that  she  had  never  loved  until  she  saw  her  present  hus¬ 
band.  On  receiving  this  dreadful  intelligence.  Sir  Herbert 
exhibits  violent  symptoms  of  distress,  but  on  the  recovery  of 
his  reason,  he  sends  his  friend  Willoughby  in  search  of  the 
treacherous  Italian,  whom  they  bribe  to  keep  the  secret.  It 
turns  out  afterwards,  that  the  real  husband  of  Theresa  had 
long  since  died  in  Italy,  and  that  the  present  disturber  of 
her’s  and  Sir  Herbert’s  peace,  was  only  a  brother,  who  bear¬ 
ing  an  extraordinary  likeness  to  the  deceased,  had  attempted 
to  personate  his  character.  He  is  consequently  arrested  and 
committed  to  prison.  Meanwhile  Theresa’s  health  was 
declining  fast ;  on  finding  herself  tottering  on  the  veige  of 
tlie  grave,  she  expresses  a  wish  to  expire  in  Sir  Herbert’s 
arms,  which  her  faithful  attendant.  Miss  Stuart,  encourages, 
by  telling  her  that  both  Sir  Herbert,  and  the  rest  of  the  family 
are  coming  there  to  see  her.  The  following  touching  scene 
is  one  of  the  best  things  in  the  book : 

“  The  effect  of  the  intelligence,  was  soon  apparent  in  the 
rapid  changes  of  her  cmiplexion,  which  varied  from  the  ex¬ 
treme  of  paleness,  to  the  most  brilliant  color ;  but  the  com¬ 
posure  of  spirit  did  not  seem  disturbed. 

“  Miss  Stuart  read  to  her,  at  interval^  some  of  her  favo¬ 
rite  hymns,  and  late  in  the  forenoon,  having  prevailed  on  her 
to  take  some  refreshment,  she  left  her,  with  tMbba  and  poor 
Bell,  who  was  an  assistant  nurse,  and  returned  to  the  cot¬ 
tage,  to  watch  at  her  own  house,  the  arrival  of  her  friends, 
tliey  having  amiounced  their  intention  of  calling  first  at  the 
cottage. 

“Miss  Stuart,  however,  felt  that  she  could  not  remain 
with  any  comfort  away  from  Theresa :  a  strong  impression 
took  possession  of  her  mind,  that  all  might  be  over  at  any  mo¬ 
ment  ;  and  she  returned  to  the  castle,  desiring  her  aunt  to  tell 
them,  that  although  Theresa  was  not  materially  worse,  she 
did  not  like  to  leave  her. 

“  At  her  own  request,  Theresa  received  the  sacrament  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  forms  of  the  English  church ;  the  expression 
of  her  countenance,  after  tliis  holy  rite,  was  sweet  and  placid. 
She  did  not  speak,  but  her  mind  was  quite  entire,  and  her 
sense  of  hearing  peculiarly  alive.  She  was  the  first  to  hear 
the  approach  of  a  carriage. 

“ ‘They  are  here,’  she  said ; — ‘  go,  and  let  them  come,  all 
come.  I  am  prepared,  quite  prepaid* 

“When  M^iss  Stuart  reached  the  hall  door  they  were 
alighting ;  she  embraced  her  friends  in  silence,  and  turning  to 
Herbert  said : 

“  ‘  Thank  God,  you  are  come  to-nighu’ 
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“  *  To-morrow,  thHn,  would  have  been  too  late,’  he  said  in 
a  very  low  voice. 

“  ‘  I  fear  it  might  Are  you  able,  can  you  trust  yourself  to 
see  her  now  7 — 3ie  is  very  calm,  but  very  weak.’ 

“  ‘Yes,’  he  said  in  a  voice  of  low  and  tremulous  emotion, 
‘  I  can  be  quite  calm.’ 

“  ‘  She  expects  you  all,’  said  Miss  Stuart,  as  the^oftly 
approached  the  chamber  of  death. 

“  It  was  a  sultry  evening,  and  the  twilight  yet  lingered  in 
the  sky.  All  the  windows  were  open ;  the  full  moon  was 
looking  calmly  on  the  scene  below.  Theresa’s  couch  had 


ponder,  and  write  in  a  benevolent  mind  which  iM>thing  can 
ruffle. 

The  leading  personages  in  Charles  Vincent  are  all  of 
American  blood  and  connexion ;  a  story  has  been  invented 
to  give  them  employment  according  to  their  natures aitd  the 
march  of  events  is  hastened  by  hostile  encounters,  retarded  by 
intrigues,  clouded  by  mysteries,  brightened  by  love-makings, 
or  clogged  by  doubts  and  animosities,  in  order  that  the  man¬ 
ners  and  customs,  and  feelings  and  opinions  of  every  grade 


quick.  Zebba  was  kneeling  beside  her,  in  a  stupefaction  of 
griefi  which  prevented  her  l^ing  roused  by  the  entrance  even 
of  those  who  now  approached.  All  seemed  equally  awed, 
into  perfect  stillness  and  composure. 

“Herbert  advanced  first;  the  others,  instinctively  kept 
lack.  He  knelt  down  by  the  couch ;  he  put  his  arm  round 
her  waist,  and  drawing  her  gently  towards  him  ;  her  head 
rested  on  his  bosom. 

“  ‘  Theresa,  beloved,  you  have  wished  to  die  thus ;  but 
oh  can  you  not  live,  live  for  me  7  my  wife,  my  Therea !’ 

“  ‘  Oh,’  she  siud  ooite  distinctly,  ‘  this  is  not  to  die,  it  is  only 
to  go  to  rest.  Heroert — blessings — blessinp  on  all.’ 

“The  others  now  approached,  and  Lady  Darcy  took  her 
hand,  but  all  was  over,  the  heart  had  ceased  to  beat,  and 
Herljert  held  in  his  arms  all  that  was  Theresa. 

“  At  length  the  truth  was  perceived  by  all,  yet  no  one  broke 
the  stillness  of  the  scene,  except  poor  Zeb^  whose  violent 
expressions  of  distress  were  truly  heart-rending.  They  gently 
drew  her  away  from  the  renuuns — and  the  ch^ber  of  The- 
rea  was  left  to  dath  and  Herbert.  , 

“Mia  Stuart  put  Therea’s  letter  in  his  hand,  but  no  one 
ventured  to  speak  to  his  grief.  Long,  and  earnestly,  did  he 
gaze  on  the  pale  form  which  was  now  stretched  ao  pacefully 
before  him.  The  ‘  tempest-toaed’  was  now  still ;  she  over 
whom  so  many  waves  and  billows  had  passed,  was  now  at 
peace ! 

“  He  could  not  look  on  that  form,  and  feel  a  doubt— he 
could  not  think  of  her  deep  suffering  for  sin,  of  her  patient 
humility  when  the  truth  had  taken  possession  of  her  heart, 
without  a  certain  hope,  that  she  was  in  peace,  and  the  tears 
which  fell  fast,  over  the  letter  which  he  held,  were  not  those 
of  bitterness. 

“  Herbert  had  suffered  so  intensely  for  months  before,  that 
his  feelings  now,  could  hardly  be  called  acute.  They  were 
solemn,  and  tender,  but  so  unmixed  with  selfishness  at  this 
moment,  that  they  were  scarcely  sad.  ‘  She  is  now  safe. — 
She  is  now  holy  and  happy,’  were  the  thoughts  which  chiefly 
filled  his  mind.  ‘  She  had  wished,  she  had  prayed  to  die  in 
my  arms,  and  it  was  granted,  thank  God — it  was.’  ” 


Charlet  Vincent ;  or  the  Two  Clerke.  A  Tale  of  Commer 
dal  Life.  Harper  &  Brothers  :  New  York, 

In  order  not  to  mix  too  much  of  the  dulce  with  our  utile  of 
this  week — too  much  of  the  novelist  with  the  graver  propor¬ 
tions  of  the  Expositor,  we  ought  to  pass  over  this  work  and 
do  little  more  than  announce  its  appearance ;  but  then  we 
sliould  be  accused  of  wanton  partiality  for  foreign  authors 
and  be  more  than  siupected  of  unwillingness  to  encourage 
native  talent  Who  knows  but  the  author  might  take  it  into 
his  head  to  launch  some  terrible  anathema  at  us,  and  charge 
us  with  assault  and  battery  with  intention  to  kill !  These 
things  will  occur  sometimes,  and  were  we  in  the  habit  of 
sitting  down  in  a  churlish  mood  to  discuss  the  offerings  which 
come  from  the  East,  West,  North,  and  South,  to  our  table,  we 
might  avail  ourselves  of  this  opportunity  to  say  a  few  angry 
words  against  certain  scribblers,  who  in  the  &ce  of  our  untiring 
exertions  in  behalf  of  native  talent,  whenever  a  glimmering 
of  the  precious  gem  has  greeted  our  vision — in  sprite  of  our 
incessant  efforts  to  protect  insulted  genius  against  the  plebian 
taunts  of  licentious  cavillers,  have  had  tlie  insolence  to  call 
tlie  purity  of  our  motives  into  question,  simply  because  we 
have  occasionally  had  the  piresumption  to  spieak  the  truth 
concerning  certain  productions  meagre  alike  in  plot  and  in 
language,  and  liave  rejected  communications  abounding  in 
twaddle  and  bad  grammar.  Happily,  however,  we  are  not  in 
the  humor  to  waste  further  discussion  upxm  these  outrages  at 
present  We  have  our  weekly  offering  to  dispiose  of,  to  the 
best  of  our  abilities,  and  as  we  generally  look  upion  it  as  a 
aort  of  repiast,  in  wliicli  little  that  is  bitter  mingles,  we  read, 


selves  fully  out  for  our  scorn  or  admiration. 

The  writer  has  talent  in  tlie  conception  of  cliaracter,  but 
has  not  yet  acquired  sufficient  tact  for  their  delineation.  The 
iianative  and  the  dialogue  flow  on  alternately  like  an  im- 
pietuous  stream,  without  either  piauses  or  breaks ;  and  we  are 
never  called  upion  to  think  or  to  reflect.  His  characters  spieak 
when  spoken  to,  and  enter  into  discussions  as  the  occasion  de¬ 
mands  ;  when  weaned  with  talking  they  hold  their  tongues, 
and  the  narrative  proceeds  till  the  piersons  in  the  drama 
acquire  fresh  wind ;  a  halt  then  takes  place,  and  the  dialogue 
reccxnmences.  This  is  a  very  common,  and  it  is  certainly 
a  very  convenient  way  of  conducting  a  story.  We  acknow¬ 
ledge,  however,  that  the  author  piossesses  considerable  com¬ 
mand  of  language,  and  his  knowledge  of  human  life  is  re- 
spcrtable — nay,  extensive.  He  has  also  a  certain  knack  in 
conversation — a  skill  in  the  bandying  of  words  which  give 
life  and  animation  to  the  scenes ;  yet  we  cannot  conceal  from 
ourselves,  that  many  of  these  dialogues  are  trifling,  and 
abound  in“pribble  prabble”  even  unto  weariness.  We 
would,  therefore,  advise  the  author,  whoever  he  may  be,  to 
beware  of  the  besetting  sin  of  talking :  his  characters  have 
a  flow  of  words,  which  nothing  short  of  aaual  death  or  ex¬ 
treme  violence  can  stopi.  Farther,  deponent  sayeth  not. 


THE  HAUNTED  HOUSE. 

BT  THOMAS  MILLEE. 

Although  the  chief  aim  of  the  present  sketch  is  to  narrate 
a  well-known  adventure,  yet  must  I,  before  commencing  it, 
state  a  few  thmgs  which  have  fallen  under  my  own  observa¬ 
tion,  or  that  I  have  had  from  good  authority,  and  will  illus¬ 
trate  some  of  the  ancient  supierstitions  which  have  in  all 
probabi  ity  descended  from  the  Saxons.  First,  I  shall  name 
the  plan  of  curing  cattle  which  was  adopted  by  an  old  flirrier 
in  llic  Cliffs  of  Lincolnshire ;  his  forefathers  had  been  farriers 
before  him  in  the  same  villas  for  nearly  three  centuries,  and 
he  himself  died  at  the  age  of  ninety-seven.  Many  of  these 
stnmge  cures  1  had  from  an  old  woman  who  was  Ids  bosom 
friend,  and  who  well  rembers  the  time  when  it  was  custontary 
to  place  the  head  of  any  beast  that  had  died  of  the  plague  on 
the  top  of  a  long  pole,  that  those  riding  by  might  know  there 
was  sickness  amo^  the  cattle  in  that  neighborhood.  I  fb^t 
the  name  of  the  disorder  with  which  a  cow  was  afflicted,  but 
the  plan  for  its  cure  was  to  bring  her  blindfolded  to  the  edge 
of  the  pjqnd,  in  which  a  drake  was  swimming,  then  sud¬ 
denly  giving  her  sight,  and  the  appearance  of  Ae  pond  and 
drake  were  to  eflea  the  cure.  Kor  would  he  give  his  own 
cattle  any  cooling  drink,  or  let  them  blood,  at  Uie  change 
of  the  moon,  or  in  the  signs  of  Capricorn  or  Aquarius.  Tar 
was  a  favorite  slave  with  the  old  man,  and  any  excrescence  or 
wart  he  generally  removed  with  a  red  hot  iron  ;  and  if  a  lamb 
died,  he  would  flay  it,  and  placing  the  skin  on  anotlier  lamb’s 
back,  bring  the  stranger  to  a  fresh  dam.  He  always  looked 
upon  a  foal  brought  forth  under  the  planet  Saturn  as  good  as 
dead — or  that,  at  fartherest,  it  could  only  live  as  many  months 
as  the  moon  was  days  old.  If  a  beast  had  over-fed  itself  on 
long  rank  grass,  and  thereby  became  filled  with  wind,  he  has 
been  known  to  take  a  knife  and  make  an  incision  two  inches 
deep  to  let  out  the  wind,  avering  that  if  a  lighted  candle  was 
placed  over  tlie  incision  the  current  of  air  would  rush  forth 


Watching  on  St.  Mark’s  eve  is  still  believed  in  by  hundreds ; 
and  altho^h  few  have  the  courage  to  attempM  it,  yet  they 
fully  credit  that  the  sprints  of  those  who  are  doomed  to  die 
that  year,  pass  into  the  church. 

But  I  heard  an  account,  while  in  the  oountrr  last  spiring, 
of  three  despierate  characters,  who  not  only  defied  all  supier- 
stition,  but  even  spiorted  with  the  dead,  aiid,  horrible  as  the 
act  may  seem,  yet  I  know  it  to  be  a  fact.  Whedier  it  was 
for  a  wager  or  not,  I  forget ;  but  they  sallied  out  of  a  pubfir- 
house  one  evening  very  late,  after  they  had  been  pilaying  at 
cards,  and  going  into  the  church-yard  they  disinterred  one  of 
their  old  companions,  wlw  had  not  long  before  died,  and  who 
ill  his  life  time  was  a  celebrated  card-player.  They  bore  the 
corse  into  the  church,  placed  it  in  a  seat  by  the  communion¬ 
table,  around  which  they  were  seated,  and  after  having  dealt 
the  cards,  placed  the  usual  number  in  the  cold  hands  of  the 
de.ad,  and  by  the  light  of  a  candle  played  the  game  of 
all-fours.  The  subject  is  too  horrible  to  enter  into,  but  I 
have  heard  it  from  the  lips  of  four  individuals  whose  veracity 
1  could  not  for  a  moment  doubt.  The  affair  created  a  great 
sensation  at  the  time  it  took  place  ;  one  or  two  of  the  actors  in 
it  are,  1  believe,  yet  alive,  and  to  this  hour  are  shunned  as 
monsters  by  many  of  tlie  inhabitants.  1  have  heard  that 
they  are  never  even  admitted  into  any  public-house  in  the 
neighbofhood. 

There  is  something  more  awful  in  the  contemplation  of 
death  than  actually  m  beii^  in  the  piresence  of  the  dead. — 
Death  of  itself  is  not  so  awful ;  you  may  ait  beside  one  who 
is  dead,  take  hold  of  the  cold  Kand,  press  the  marble-cokJ 
brow,  and  feel  no  degree  of  terror ;  it  is  the  dim  hereafter 
that  moves  through  the  mind  in  solemn  mystery ;  fearful 
doubts  and  wild  surmises,  darkness  and  sunshine,  hmven  or 
hell,  with  all  those  awful  attributes  with  which  the  poets  have 
made  gloomy  the  one  and  glorious  the  other ;  and  that  un¬ 
certain  piosiuon  we  have  yet  to  hold  hereafter.  I  remember 
once  hearing  the  sound  of  a  passing-bell  while  walking  in 
a  thick  wood  at  dark-hour ;  Uiere  was  nothing  around  me 
but  grey  and  hoary  trees,  bearing  all  kinds  of  odd  and  fan¬ 
tastic  forms  in  the  expiring  light ;  while  that  deep  and  solemn 
bell  boomed  over  the  dark  dells,  drowning  for  a  moment  the 
soimd  of  a  sylvan  brook,  that  at  intervals  went  plashing  and 
gibbering  along,  husky  as  the  voice  of  the  dying.  1  turned 
my  thoughts  to  the  time  when  death-bells  were  first  in  use, 
and  rung,  as  the  venerable  Bede  says,  far  and  wide,  “  that  all 
who  heard  the  sound  might  keel  down  and  offer  up  a  prayer 
for  the  soul  of  the  depxirted.”  1  fancied  our  simple  forefathers, 
some  busied  in  tilling  the  earth  or  gathering  in  harvest,  or 
each  following  his  employment.  The  death-bell  sounded 
and  all  labor  suddenly  ceased ;  the  smith  pxiused  with  the 
uplifted  liammer  in  his  hand,  listened  for  a  moment,  then  knelt 
beside  the  forge,  and  oflered  up  his  prayer.  The  woodman 
laid  down  his  axe  and  pirostrated  himself  at  the  foot  of  the 
half-felled  tree ;  tlie  delicate  limbs  of  be.^uty  were  bowed  in 
hall  or  bower,  while  the  silken  tissues  of  their  drapiery  fell 
around  them  like  a  flower- bell  upxumed.  Layman  and 
priest,  vassal  and  lord,  obeyed  the  hollow  summons,  and  knelt 
side-by-side,  forgetting  all  rank,  all  distinction  in  the  thoughts 
of  death. 

As  1  was  comfortably  seated  one  evening  in  autumn  in  the 
Plough  tap-room,  among  several  of  the  homely  villagers,  our 
conversation  chanced  to  turn  upon  the  Okl  Hall,  an  ancient 
desolate  building  which  stood  near  a  neighboring  weed,  and 
had  long  been  an  object  of  terror  to  the  peasants,  through  the 
rumors  so  much  in  circulation  of  noises  heard  there  m  the 
night,  and  sighs  appalling  which  no  tongue  could  describe. — 
The  night  was  stormy  aifo  dark,  and  the  wind  howled  and 
roared  down  the  wide  chimney,  while  the  old  swing-sign 
creaked  and  whistled  in  the  blast,  making  it  upon  the  whole 
as  solemn  and  feturful  a  time  as  one  who  loves  to  be  miserable 
could  covet 

“  I  don’t  lielieve  in  ghOTts,”  said  one  of  our  party,  drawing 
nearer  to  his  companion  as  he  spoke,  for  just  then  a  guM  <N 
wind  drove  the  smoke  into  the  apartment ;  “  I  don’t  believe 
in  them,  just  for  tliis  reason :  first,  because  when  we  are  dead, 
if  we  go  to  heaven,  we  shall  never  want  to  come  here  again 
to  toil  and  moil ;  and  if  we  happen  to  go  to  the  other  place, 
why  they’ll  never  let  us  come  back,  whether  we  wantor  not ; 
so  for  these  retisons  I  don’t  believe  in  ghosts.” 

“  Well,”  siiid  another,  whose  eyes  were  on  the  full  stretch, 
and  whose  face  caught  the  broad  deep  glare  of  the  ruddy  fire. 


with  such  force  as  to  bloio  the  candle  out.  If  lungs  of  “well,  l>elieve  what  you  like,  but  when  my  brother  Mark 


cattle  were  infected  he  would  pierce  their  ears  with  a  bodkin, 
and  fill  the  holes  with  the  burnt  roots  of  hazel ;  a  quart  of 
warm  ale,  with  cassia,  myrrh,  and  frankincense,  was  his 
usual  prescription  when  a  cow  caught  a  severe  cold. 

1  have  seen  charms  worn  for  the  ague ;  horse-shoes  nailed 
on  the  threshold  to  keep  out  tlie  wuch ;  rowen-tree  toward 
off  all  spells ;  and  part  of  a  coffin  carried  in  the  pocket  to 
keep  off  the  cramp ;  and  have  frequently  heard  of  people 
flocking  to  an  execution  to  touch  the  hand  of  a  man  that  was 
hung,  as  a  cure  for  tlie  evil.  I  once  saw  a  woman  draw  her 
little  naked  child  three  times  through  a  black-currant  bush, 
to  make  it  grow,  she  believing  that  it  was  bcwitdied.— 


died,  thotf  be  was  aboon  a  hundred  miles  off  and  we  didn’t 
know  he  was  ailing,  yet  just  at  the  very  time  as  the  letter 
said  he  died,  we  heard  tliree  loud  knocks  on  our  oak  chest. — 
Bill  and  I  were  sitting  down  stairs,  and  I  says  to  him,  ‘  Bill,’ 
says  I,  ‘  as  sure  as  a  gun  that’s  a  sign  of  death ;’  and  sure 
enough  it  was,  so  I  believe  in  ghosts.” 

“  I  am  sure  old  Bartley  appeared  again  after  he  was  dead,” 
said  another;  “for,  if  you  remember,  them  Methody  folia 
used  to  sit  up  and  sing  and  pray  all  night,  and  one  time,  as 
Clasher  Cawdell  was  taking  his  horses  down  Humble-car 
Lane,  about  twelve  o’clock  at  midnight,  be  saw  old  Bartley 
standing  against  his  own  door,  wearing  the  very  same  red 
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the  wind  whistling  through  his  gibbet-irons  that  made  a  bit  ness  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  a  pur  of  fierce,  bright  fiery  eyes, 

:  of  a  rattling,  or  else  the  fir-trees  that  made  a  roaring  |  fixed  attentiTely  upon  us.  As  we  gazed  upon  them,  they 


waistcoat  that  he  had  on  when  alise,  and  he  said,  ‘  Good 

night,  Mr.  Bartley,’  for  he  didn’t  know  he  was  dead  ;  and  the  ; uuu,  umuc  a  i\^muag  |  uacu  aMciiuTcijr  ujjuii  us*  wo  ^iiulcu  uuuu  UiCQlf  lUCy 
people  who  were  inside  rushed  out  and  asked  Clasher  whom  i  noise  crer  ^xitby  Moor.  As  to  his  havii^  life  in  him  after  !  seemed  to  blaze  agun  with  a  deep  steady  gl^,  and  one  of 
he  was  talking  to,  and  he  said  he  was  only  wishing  Mr. ' 

Bartley  good  night,  and  before  be  had  well  ^  the  w<.«ds  out 
of  his  mouth  he  vanished,  red  waistcoat  and  all.  I  believe  it 
to  be  true  as  true  can  be.” 

“  Well,  I  do  believe  in  the  Devil,”  aakl  the  first  speaker, 

"for  be  appeared  to  old  Joe  Stow  one  Sunday  morning  in  | 


three  years,  1  have  heard  that  a  bird  built  its  nest  in  his 
mouth,  so  1  suppose  that’s  what  they  meant ;  but  whether  it 
i  be  true  or  not,  1  can’t  say :  however,  to  settle  all  disputes 
I  about  ^oets.  I’ll  make  one  to  sit  up  all  ni^t  in  the  Old 
I  Hall,  n  anyL^y  lieside  dare  join  me  7” 

To  this  three  others  gave  a  ready  assent,  in  spite  of  old 


Lm  wood,  for  getting  sticks ;  he  rattled  his  chains  and  run  <  Richard’s  endeavormg  to  dissuade  tliem,  and  the  next  even- 
him  as  f.ir  as  Bwny  Turner’s  house,  and  when  he  found  he  '  ing  we  set  out  on  our  ”  perilous  expedition.” 


couldn’t  catch  Joe,  why  he  vanished  in  a  flash  of  fire,  among 
some  fir  trees.” 


Autumn  had  already  fur  advanc^  and  the  sweet  greenery 
of  summer  was  fiist  changing  into  the  gaudy  tints  ^  death. 


**  Now,  that  isn’t  at  all  likely,”  aaid  another ;  “  liecauae  it  |  dying  like  the  dolphin  in  rainbow-hues.  Here  and  there  the 
stands  to  cense,  that  if  it  be  to  the  Devil’s  interest  to  get  folks  '  fallen  leaves  were  careering  over  the  desolate  valleys,  and 
to  bleak  the  SabiAth,  why  he’s  not  su<^  a  fool  as  to  frighten  I  all  Nature  wore  her  most  solemn  aspect :  even  the  Old 


’em  away,  to  make  ’em  do  better.” 


Hall,  as  we  a)  proached  it,  seemed  to  partake  o(  the  melan- 


“  Happ*  n  not,”  was  the  answer ;  “  but  you  know  he  might '  choly  of  natui^  and  sadly  harmonised  witli  the  landscape. — 


have  coir'e  u>  carry  old  Joe  away  altogether ;  and  Joe  thought 
so  too,  and  says  he  believes  old  Nick  would  have  had  him — 
only  he  happened  to  remember  the  first  line  in  the  Lord’s 
Prayer.” 

”  If  you  don’t  believe  in  ghosts,”  said  an  old  man  who  sat 
■rooking  in  the  corner,  and  who  was  noted  for  being  the 
bravest  fellow  m  the  village  m  these  matters  when  he  was 


our  companions  whispered  that  tMy  had  twice  flashed  fire ; 
but  this  1  attributed  to  himself  winking  through  fear.  What 
couldAe  done?  there  was  no  escaping  down  the  wide  stair- 
I  case  Whout  passing  those  hideous  eyes ;  as  to  the  form  they 
I  belonged  to,  we  could  see  nothing  oT  it  for  the  deep  shadow 
I  of  the  hall-door  which  we  had  left  a-jar :  those  eyes  seemed 
I  only  to  have  sprang  from  the  darkness. 

“Do  you  believe  in  ghosla  now,”  whispered  one  of  our 
I  bravest  to  the  sceptic. 

I  “  No,”  answer^  he ;  “  that  is  none  other  than  the  deviL” 
How  long  we  might  have  stood  gazing  upon  those  glaring 
eye-balls  1  know  not,  had  not  our  fears  caused  us  to  huddle 
together,  and  that  so  closely,  tliat  in  endeavoring  to  get  hind¬ 
most,  the  feet  of  the  unbeliever  slipped,  and  down  stairs  he 
rolled,  carrying  away  the  lamp  wWh  he  held,  and  which 
was  speedily  extinguished.  We  heard  a  deep  growl, — then 


Never  had  1  seen  a  finer  abode  for  a  glioiit ;  it  had  such  a  _  ^  _  „  _ ^ _ 

ruinous  appearance,  so  much  to  do  witli  the  past,  and  so  little  |  a  noise  as  if  blows  were  lalliog  upon  some  liollow  object; 
with  the  present,  as  one  of  our  party  said,  “  It  looked  like  a  i  then  came  a  loud  laugh,  which  at  another  time  would  have 
dying  house.”  You  felt  as  if  man  had  no  business  there,  or  I  sounded  mirthfully,  but  amid  the  gloom  and  deep  excitement 
wondered  if  ever  the  sunbeams  lieat  on  a  spot  so  dreary  and  |  under  which  we  labored,  it  rang  exultingly  and  fiend-like, 
silent.  A  clump  of  tall  old  elms  towered  up  in  the  distance ;  and  we  doubled  not  but  tliat  Satnanus  was  Iriumpliing  over 

~  y  a  light  broke  forth  from  the  large 


his 


prey. 


Sudden! 


these  had  once  contained  a  considerable  rookery,  but  the 
drunk,  “why  go  and  sleep  in  the  Old  Hall  as  1  have  done,  1  dusky  inliabitants  had  long  since  fled :  you  saw  the  deep  |  kiiclien  or  servants^  hall,  and  we  discovered  a  four-foot^ 

monster,  capering  and  making  a  variety  of  antics ;  in  form  it 
resembled  a  dog,  but  in  that  lurid  light,  our  imagination  gave 
him  a  shagginess  and  a  blackness  sucli  as  is  only  seen  when 

and  tliere  a  large  old  oak  poked  out  its  gnarled  and  hoary 
arm  from  the  wood,  and  grated  alonj 


and  You’ll  hear  row  enough  there  to  keep  you  awake,  I’ll  j  blue  sky  liirough  llie  renu  of  the  decaying  nests ;  only  one 
**  large  old  rook  stood  swinging  himself  upon  a  solitary  branch 

and  uttering  his  mournful  caw  amid  the  desolation.  Here 


warrant  you.' 

“  I’ve  often  looked  throi^h  the  broken  windows  at  day¬ 
time,  and  saw  noUiiiig,”  said  the  one  who  doubted  the  Devil’s 
apiiearance. 

“  Happen  not,”  answered  old  Richard,  “  not  in  Uie  day¬ 
time,  because  ghosts  never  walk  till  twelve  o’clock  at  night, 
and  tlieii  lliey  always  vanish  away  when  tlie  cock  crows. — 
But  if  1  haven’t  seen  ’em,”  added  he,  slioking  liis  head  mys¬ 
teriously,  while  tlie  humor  twinkling  in  his  eye  belied  his 
gravity,  “  I’ve  heard  as  big  noises  kicked  up  us  if  a  score  of 
ghosu  were  playing  at  nine-pins.” 

“Well,  wnat  liave.  you  heard?”  inquired  half-a-dozen 
anxious  voices. 

“  Why,”  continued  die  old  nutn,  tipping  a  sly  wink  to  mine 
host,  “when  I  slept  in  tlie  Okl  Hall  one  night,  I  lay  awake 
until  I  heard  the  churcli-clock  strike  twelve,  and  then  all  at 
on<^  as  I  lay  listening,  something  c;une  pat,  pat,  pat,  up 
stairs ;”  imitating  tlie  measured  footsteps  as  he  spoke  by  lap¬ 
ping  his  knuckles  on  tlie  table.  “Well,  I  lay  listening,  and  it 
pffmf  up  as  far  as  the  chamber-door,  whicli  I  had  left  a-jar — ” 

“  And  wlwl  dkl  you  see  ?”  inquired  anoUier. 

“  Nothing,”  answered  the  old  man  ;  “  only  when  it  had 
stayed  a  few  moments,  it  went  pat,  pat,  down  again  ;  and  il' 
it  wasn’t  a  ghost,  why  it  must  have  been  a  rat.” 

“  It  was  a  ghost  sure  enough,”  said  the  superstitious  brother 
of  the  deceased  Mark,  “  and  if  I’d  been  you,  I  should  have 
spoken  to  iU” 

“  And  what  should  you  have  said  7”  inquired  old  Richard, 
with  a  grin. 

“  I  should  have  had  a  Prayer  Book  or  else  the  Bible  in  my 
hand,”  answered  the  other,  “  and  laying  il  on  my  heart  1 
i^uid  have  said,  ‘  In  the  name  o’  ih’  Lord,  who  are  yqu-- 
what  do  you  want — where  do  you  come  frae — wliat  is  it 
troubles  you?’  I  should  have  s:ud  so  tliree  times,  tlien  it 
would  have  been  forced  to  answer  me,  else  it  could  never  have 
come  again.  1  know  tliis  would  have  done,  because  1  once 
heard  my  grandfather  say,  as  his  grandfather  once  knew  a 
parson  as  did  so  to  a  gluist,  and  it  told  him  where  some  money 
was  buried,  and  when  it  had  done  all  it  wanted  it  never  Ciune 
again.  Now  1  believe  there’s  money  hidden  somewhere  in 
the  Old  Hall,  and  that  this  ghost  can’t  rest  till  its  discovered 
where  it  is.” 

“  Is  it  true,”  inquired  another,  “  that  a  young  woman  in 
white,  without  a  head,  is  seen  walking  on  Morton- bank  every 
night  at  twelve  a-clock  ?” 

“  Not  every  night,”  replied  the  host ;  “  but  I  believe  one 
walks  there  sometimes,  especially  when  it’s  wild  and  stormy, 
and  anylxMly  in  the  neighlorhood’s  dead.  I  once  heard  Dick 
King  say  that  she  chased  him  as  fiu*  as  Crow-garth,  and  that 
he  had  to  run  as  hard  as  ever  his  shammocks  could  go  to  gel 
out  of  her  way.  About  a  hundred  years  ago,  tliey  say  a 
sailor  murdered  his  sweetheart  tliere  and  then  cut  off  her  head, 
and  after  that  drowned  her  in  Uie  Trent,  and  that  her  spirit 
has  been  seen  there  at  different  times  ever  since.” 

“  Well,  I’ve  never  seen  aught  worse  than  myself,”  said  Uie 
first  speaker,  “and  I’ve  been  under  Tom  Otter’s  gibbet- post 
at  Drinsey-nook,  when  Saxilby  church-clock’s  lieen  striking 
twelve  ;  so  that  I  think  if  there  is  aught  to  be  seen  in  the 
way  of  ghosts,  the  place  where  a  fellow  committed  murder, 
anti  where  he  himself  hangs,  would  be  a  likely  spot  enough.” 

“  I  have  heard  say  that  he  used  to  shout  aftei  folks  to  take 
him  down,  when  first  he  was  giblieted,”  said  an  eager  lis¬ 
tener  ;  “  and  that  he  had  life  in  liim  after  he  had  hung  there 
threo  years.” 

“  Stutf-a-nonsense,”  answered  the  other ;  “  it  was  only 


the  ridge  ofa  moss-co¬ 
vered  wall,  wliich  ran  along  behind  the  building.  The  old 
house  was  one  of  that  description  so  well  calculated  to  call 
up  reco  lections  of  scenes  of  yore :  its  old  oaken  doors,  hea¬ 
vily  studded  with  iron,  and  bearing  marks  of  former  baller- 
ii^,  told  that  Uiere  had  lieen  a  day  when  “  bamiers  hung  on 
high  and  battles  jtassed  below its  deep  stone  window 
frames  were  shorn  of  their  gaudy  glass,  and  Uie  free  wind 


the  evil  one  is  said  to  assume  Uiat  sliape.  At  length  the  form 
of  our  fallen  companion  appeared  at  the  bottom  of  the  stain, 
laugliing  loud,  and  calling  upon  us  to  descend.  He  had  Uwn 
entered  uito  a  com^iact  with  the  demuii,  and  perhaps  intended 
sacrificing  us  for  his  own  safety  ;  no,  we  would  not  descend  ; 
again  he  exclaimed  :  “  Come  down,  you  fools ;  it’s  only  my 
dog  Boxer,  that  lias  followed  us  all  tins  way,  and  as  he  found 
the  door  0{)en,  he  walked  in  wliile  we  were  up  stairs.” 

We  again  sealed  ourselves  before  Uie  fire,  and  laughed 


passed  in  and  out  as  it  listed.  One  pillar  of  Uie  massy  porch  ,  heartily  at  the  tenniuaUoii  of  our  adventure ;  while  the  sceptic 


had  slipped,  and  the  whole  of  it  now  hung  awry,  while  the 
huge  slab  which  seemed  to  slumber  before  it,  was  covered 
with  yellow  lichens,  telling  Uial  long  years  had  passed  away 
since  the  fixit  of  man  had  echoed  there.  W e  entered  Uie  ven¬ 
erable  ni.insKin,  and  saw  the  walls  which  had  once  been 
wainscoted,  now  nearly  naked ;  or  where  here  and  Uicre  an 
old  aiken  panel  was  loosely  hung, it  liad  become  a  plaything 
lor  the  wind.  In  Uie  kitchen,  or  servants’  hall,  was  an  an- 


tried  liard  to  convince  us  that  lie  had  ventured  down  stairs  of 
liis  own  acccord,  and  knew  from  Uie  first  that  it  was  no  ghost. 
He  accounted  fur  his  novel  mode  of  descendiiiK  through  his 
anxiety  to  make  Uie  discovery,  averring  that,  from  the  fii^ 
he  knew  it  was  only  liis  dog.  However,  in  spite  of  all  his 
arguments,  we  had  our  doubts  on  the  matter. 

While  enjoying  our  tipple,  smoking  a  cigar,  or  patting 
the  dog,  wliich  was  liask  ng  at  full-lengm  before  the  fire,  our 


cient  o:ikeii  tabl^  with  its  stunly,  um-like  legs ;  while  two  I  conversauon  turned  upon  the  cause  winch  had  brought  about 
liigh- backed  cliairs,  such  as  an  antiquary  loves  to  gaze  upon,  i  the  desolation  Uiat  Uien  reigned  over  the  Old  Hall.  All  ihia 
stood  like  sentries  at  either  end  of  this  formidable  piece  of  fur-  was  known  on  Uic  matter  was,  Uiat  the  old  lord,  the  last  of  his 
niture,  all  seeming  to  look  with  regret  upon  the  wide,  rusted  j  race  who  dwell  there,  was  suspected  of  murdering  a  young 
grate,  wliicli  in  olden  times  had  done  so  much  towards  pre-  i  lady  and  her  child,  and  throwing  Uieir  bodies  into  a  gloomy 
jioring  the  feast.  A  wiile  balustraded  staircase  led  us  to  Uie  |  lake  wliich  stood  in  the  centre  of  Uie  neighlioring  wood  ;  and 
upjier  rooms ;  in  one  of  these  stood  an  old-fashioned,  high  j  one  of  our  party  rejieated  a  ballad  wliidi  he  had  written  on 


testered  bed,  with  its  curious  curtains,  on  which  some  lon;^ 
forgotten  hand  had  enwrought  Jacob’s  dream,  where  troops 
of  red-wmged  angels  were  climbing  a  blue  ladder,  which  led 
to  a  lieu  veil  of  deep  yellow.  1  thought  Uie  lied  bore  signs  of 
recent  disturbance,  but  made  no  remark  Uiereon,  nor  did  we 
{lause  to  open  a  door  at  Uie  end  of  the  room,  as  we  were 
anxious  to  kindle  a  fire  in  the  wide  grate,  and  seat  ourselves 
ill  comfort  for  the  evening  in  the  hall  or  kitchen. 

Night  came  on  in  deep  autumnal  blackness,  one  of  those 
moonless  nights,  whose  “  nodding  horror  ”  makes  darkness 
visible.  The  wmd  had  arisen,  and  lifting  up  its  deep  voice, 
roared  loudly  as  it  swept  over  the  gloomy  wood,  which 
groaned  again  beneath  the  rumbling  bl.ist,  that  rang  through 
the  grated  windows  beneath  our  feet  as  if  a  host  of  demons 
liestrode  the  gale.  The  loosened  wainscot  also  flapped  upon 
the  mou  dering  walls  ;  and  the  owls,  which  had  been  dis¬ 
turbed  from  Uieir  ancient  abode  by  Uie  fire  we  had  kindled, 
were  flying  abroad  hooting  to  each  other,  as  if  they  were  in¬ 
quiring  Uie  cause  of  molestation.  Alone,  the  uproar  would 
liave  lieen  awful ;  but  as  it  was,  we  were  bent  upon  being 
merry,  and  tried  to  outsing  Uie  wind,  and  vie  in  our  tumult 
wiUun  doors  the  loud  outcry  abroad.  At  length  we  heard 
someUiing  fall  upon  the  floor  overhead,  which  caused  us  to 
spring  suddenly  mnn  our  seats,  and  look  at  eacli  other,  to  see 
who  should  first  volunteer  to  investigate  the  cause  of  this 
alarm.  After  a  long  parley,  it  was  decided  that  we  should 
all  go  togeUier,  and  as  the  staircase  was  very  wide,  we  went 
four  abreast.  NoUiing,  however,  had  occurred,  beyond  the 
falling  of  a  panel,  and  while  replacing  it,  we  were  suddenly 
startled  by  a  deep  howl  from  bwlow  :  we  listened  and  dis¬ 
tinctly  heard  the  tread  of  soft  footsteps,  moving  rapidly  along 
the  floor.  It  was  no  dream, — the  p.it,  pat,  pat,  pat,  that  old 
Riclmrd  had  descrilied,  was  distmeUy  heard,  and  we  wish¬ 
ed  that  the  old  man  was  with  us.  While  we  thus  stood 
upon  the  landing,  looking  blankly  into  each  oUiei’s  faces,  or 
glancing  down  the  staircase — whicli  was  entirely  dark  save 
the  faint  gleam  which  our  lamp  cas^  or  an  occasional  burst  of 
I  light  from  the  fire  below — we  saw  distinctly  amid  the  glooml- 


the  subject,  and  thus  ran  the  story  of 

THE  HAUNTED  LAKBk 

There  is  a  wood  which  few’  dare  tread, 

So  gloomy  are  the  hoary  trees : 

The  vaulted  cliamber  of  Uic  dead 
Scarce  fill  Uie  soul  with  half  the  dread 
You  feel  while  standing  under  Uiese. 

Deep  in  its  centre  stands  a  lake, 

W  hich  the  o’erhanging  umbrage  darkens ; 
No  roaring  wind  those  boughs  can  shake. 
Ruffle  the  water’s  face,  or  break 
The  silence  there  which  ever  hearkens. 

No  flowers  around  that  water  grow, 

The  birds  fly  over  it  in  fear. 

The  anUque  roots  above  il  bow. 

The  newt  and  toad  crawl  deep  lielow. 

The  black  snake  also  sleepeth  there. 

Few  arc  the  spots  so  deathly  still. 

So  wrapt  in  deep  eternal  gloom : 

No  sound  is  heard  of  sylvan  rill, 

A  voiceless  silence  seems  to  fill 
The  air  aroiuid  that  liquid  tomb. 

The  ivy  creepeUi  to  and  fro, 

Along  Uic  arcliing  bouglis  which  meet ; 
The  fir  and  dark-leaved  mistletoe 
Hang  o’er  the  holly  and  black-sloe, 

In  darkness  which  can  ne’er  retreat 

For  there  the  sunbeams  never  shine, 

That  sullen  lake  beholds  no  sky. 

No  moonbeam  drops  its  silvery  line, 

No  star  looks  down  with  eye  benign : 

Even  the  wliitc  owl  hurries  by. 
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The  hunUcnaa  puMi  at  full  speed. 

The  hounds  howl  loud  and  seem  to  fear  it  { 

The  fox  makes  for  the  open  mead. 

Full  in  the  teeth  of  man  and  ateed — 

He  will  not  deign  to  shelter  near  iC 

No  woodman's  axe  is  heard  to  sound 
Within  that  forest  night  or  day  ; 

No  human  footstep  dents  the  gitMuid, 

No  roioe  disturbs  the  deep  p^ound  ; 

No  living  soul  dare  through  it  stray. 

For  skrieks  are  heard  there  in  the  night. 

And  wailings  of  a  little  child ; 

And  ghastly  streams  of  hirid  li^t. 

Hare  flash^  upon  the  travellers  sight. 

When  riding  by  that  forest  wild. 

For  there  hath  human  blood  been  shed 
Beside  the  tangling  bramble’s  brake. 

And  still  they  say  the  murdered  dead. 

Rise  nightly  from  their  watery  bed, 

And  wander  round  the  Haunted  Lake. 

'  Tis  said  she  is  a  Lady  fair. 

In  silken  robes  sup^>ly  dress'd. 

With  large  bright  eyes  that  wildly  glare. 

While  clotted  locks  of  long  black  hair 
Drop  o’er  the  infant  at  her  breast. 

She  speaks  not,  but  her  white  hand  raises. 

And  to  the  lake  with  pointed  finger 
Beckons  the  step  of  him  who  gazes ; 

Then  shrieking  seeks  the  leafy  mazes. 

Leaving  a  pide  blue  light  to  linger. 

But  who  she  is  no  one  can  tell. 

Nor  who  her  murderer  might  be. 

But  one  beside  that  wood  did  dwell. 

On  whom  sispicion  dvkly  fell : 

A  rich  unhappy  Lord  was  he. 

In  an  old  hall  he  lived  alone, 

Nor  servant  with  him  dar^  to  stay  ; 

For  shriek  and  yell  and  piercing  groan. 

And  infant’s  cry  and  woman’s  moan. 

Rang  through  those  chambers  night  and  day. 

He  was  indeed  a  wretched  man. 

And  wrung  his  hands  and  beat  his  breast ; 

His  cheeks  were  sunken,  thin  and  wan, 

Remorse  liad  long  deep  furrows  run 
Across  his  brow — he  could  not  rest 

He  sometimes  wandered  round  the  wood, 

Or  stood  to  listen  by  its  side ; 

Or  bending  o’er  the  meadow-flood, 

W'ould  try  to  wash  away  the  blood. 

With  which  his  guilty  hands  seemed  dyed. 

He  never  spoke  to  living  soul ; 

Oh,  how  an  infant  made  him  quake ! 

For  then  his  eyes  would  wildly  roll. 

And  he  would  shriek,  and  curse  2uul  growl. 

As  if  he  felt  the  burning  lake. 

Scarcely  had  the  poet  ended  his  ditty,  when,  startling  as  the 
sound  of  a  trumpet,  sudden  as  unexpected  thunder,  we  heard 
one  of  the  doors  up  stairs  close  with  a  loud  ba  g,  and  a  heavy 
foot  moved  slowly, or  seemed  rather  to  stagger,  across  the  floor 
under  which  we  sat.  This  was  not  fancy,  for  the  old  win¬ 
dows  chattered  again  at  every  stride  tliat  was  taken:  the 
gliost  then  had  come  at  last,  and  we  sprang  from  our  scats, 
and  gazed  with  astonishment  at  each  other. 

“Inspiring  John  Barley-corn, 

What  dangers  dost  thou  make  us  scorn,’’ 


to  vibrate ;  a  deep  groan  followed  the  fell,  and  then  we  heard 
some  one  within  breathe  heavily.  This  was  too  much :  the 
unbeliever  bounded  down  stairs  at  three  leaps,  and  we  heard 
his  teeth  chatter  again  with  terror.  We  were  about  to  fol¬ 
low  hfe  example,  when  we  heard  a  deep  husky  voice  ex¬ 
claim,  “  &tty,  fill  this  {Mit the  tones  were  fiuniliv  to  us, 
we  rushed  in  with  one  accord,  and  found  our  friend  old 
Richard  stretdied  upon  the  floor  dead  drunk.  The  mystery 
needed  no  further  explanation :  we  had  long  marvelled  where 
he  slept,  and  now  discovered  that  he  lived  rent  free  at  the 
Old  fUl ;  and  he  bad  some  interest  in  circulating  the  ru¬ 
mors  of  its  being  haunted.  W e  put  the  old  man  comfortably 
to  bed,  and  when  we  returned  to  the  kitchen,  we  found  our 
brave  leader  upon  his  knees,  nor  did  we,  until  mai^  a  long  j  the  public, 
day  after,  tell  him  who  was  t^  living  ghost  of  the  iLtuMTso 
Hoose. 


utest  history  has  not  been  gathered :  the  distant  conera  of 
the  earth  have  been  ransacked,  the  very  sun,  moon  and  stars 
peered  into  for  knowledge, — while,  that  which,  nevertheless 
is  the  source  of  our  all, — the  mind  in  iu  daily  bearings,  has 
been  the  most  neglected.  These  reflections  are  not  exactly 
relevant  to  the  matter  of  the  subject  before  us,  but  they  were 
notwithstandingly  called  forth,  by  perusing  several  of  the  ex¬ 
tracts,  which  these  handsomely  got  up  volumes  contain,  and 
which  have  been  made  with  so  much  Judgment  and  discrimi¬ 
nation,  as  to  justify  us  in  warmly  recommending  the  work  to 


OUB  LIBBAHT  TABIX. 

^  wmter  in  the  Wttt  IndUi  mud  FUrida  ;  eemimning  gen¬ 
eral  oiiervtUumt  upon  modet  «f  travelling,  manneri  and 
euvtoau,  climate  and  prodwtiont,  with  a  particular  de$crip~ 
tian  aj  St.  Crais,  Trinidad  de  Cake,  Havana,  Key  Wett, 
and  SL  ,iugu*tine,  at  places  of  resort  for  Jfarthem  invalids. 
By  an  Invalid.  Wiley  A  Putnam :  New  Yorla 
This  is  a  very  useful  publication,  and  is  destined  to  be  of 


The  ATete  York  Journal  of  Medicine  and  Surgery.  PuhUsksi 
tfuarierly.  Oeorge  Adlard,  16S  Broad wa]n 
This  is  the  first  number  of  a  work,  which  if  we  may  judge 
from  the  excellent  specimen  now  before  us  cannot  fail  to  ob¬ 
tain  extensive  patronage  from  the  medical  profession.  We 
regret,  however,  that  the  late  hour  at  which  it  reached  ua, 
must  preclude  the  poasibility  of  our  venturing  upon  anything 
like  criticism  this  week,  but  we  shall  certainly  embrace  the 
first  available  opportunity  to  examine  its  contents,  which  ap¬ 
pear,  from  a  cursory  glance,  to  be  of  a  liigh  literary  order, 
and  as  soon  as  we  have  had  the  opinion  of  a  scieniiflc  friend. 


immense  service  to  the  cause  of  suffering  humanity.  So  im¬ 
measurably  great  has  the  number  of  victims  of  premature  J  “thi^Ta^  leai^ed  s^j^'of  which  ”th7'ediiors''ira 
decline  been  of  late,  that  pubUc  aUenUon  cannot  be  directed  accordingly.  Meanwyie, 

too  soon  to  the  subjec^  and  by  giving  publiaty  to  Uie  in-  for  notice  in  the  “Exposi- 


formatioii  obtained  by  successful  experience,  our  “  invalid  ” 
has  conferred  a  lasting  and  inestimable  benefit  upon  the  com¬ 
munity  at  large.  Considering  the  important  discoveries 
which  the  writer  of  this  little  volume  has  been  able  to  make. 


tor,”  may  in  future  be  addressed  to  the  Editor. 


HOTIOB  TO  OOBBESPOBPEMTS. 

“  Chapter  on  New  and  Old  Things”  respectftilly  declined, 
as  regards  the  adaptation  of  the  W est  India  climate  for  the  ‘  There  is  considerable  humor  about  t ;  but  the  simile  between 


cure  of  pulmonary  diseases,  we  cannot  help  wisliing  that 
he  had  entered  more  fully  into  details,  and  dealt  more 
largely  in  valuable  rules  and  precepts.  Conciseness,  how- 


the  outward  appearance  of  a  horse,  and  a  poor  man’s  dress, 
does  not  hold  good  -,  and  there  are  some  inelegancies  of  ex¬ 
pression  tliroughout,  which  require  to  be  rectified. — Without 


ever,  has  been  his  principal  aim,  and  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  1  seeking  to  reach  “  H.  B.”  through  the  post-office,  we  answer, 
notwithstanding  our  objectioa  to  the  brevity  of  the  work,  that  |  were  such  a  question  put  to  us  by  Cooper,  Irving,  or 
there  is  more  useful  knowledge  and  accurate  information  |  Halleck,  we  should  know  what  to  reply,  but  from  an  utter 
contained  in  this  small  compass,  than  has  ever  yet  been  pub-  j  stranger,  and  without  a  knowledge  of  the  commodity  which 
lished  on  the  subject  The  book  is  written  in  that  perspicu-  |  modestly  seeks  to  dispose  of  at  our  market,  we  can  only 
ous  and  intelligible  manner  which  is  one  great  merit  in  works  j  *®y>  **  wind  is  southerly,  we  know  a  hawk  from 

of  this  kind-  j  »  hand-saw.” 

-  Dr.  Bailey,  w'  o  has  lately  become  connected  with  our  es- 

Precattlion.  .A  noveL  By  the  author  of  the  “  Spy,  ■  **  Pioneer,”  ,  tablishment,  is  about  to  call  upon  our  country  subscribers  and 
efc.,  etc.  A  new  edition.  Revised  by  the  mUhor.  Lea  &  frieisis  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  what  is  due,  and  soliciting 
Blanchard ;  Philadelpliia.  J.  Francis,  Broadway*  ,  subscriptions.  Therefore  we  recommend  that  gentleman 

We  are  glad  to  see  this  revised  edition  of  Mr.  Cooper’s  to  their  urbanities, 
earliest  effort,  although  if  we  mistake  not,  the  correction  of  Mr.  Frank  Taylor,  of  Washington,  is  our  sole  authorized 
those  typographical  errors,  which  weighed  like  an  incubus  I  agent  for  receiving  subscriptions  in  that  dty;  and  Weeks, 
upon  the  general  merits  of  the  performance,  when  it  first  Jordon  &  Ca,  Boston. 

was  sent  into  the  world,  has  long  since  been  accomplished  !  Every  post-master  in  the  United  States  is  allowed  to  re- 
by  a  London  publisher,  on  the  issue  of  a  new  edition,  in  |  ceive  subscribers.  Five  copies  will  be  sent  for  sixteen  dol- 
montlily  numbers,  of  the  author’s  works.  Be  that  as  it  may,  lars. 

Mr.  Cooper  has  done  himself  but  tardy  justice  by  repairing  '  Persons  residing  in  the  country  will  be  punctually  served 
these  defects,  which  tlie  inexperience  of  a  novice  in  the  art  of' '  with  this  paper  by  sending  their  subscriptions,  in  advance,  to 
composition,  had  suffered  to  creep  into  “  Precaution,”  and  the  office  of  publication,  Astor  House,  7  Barclay  street, 
which  rendered  the  work  partially  unwortliy  of  the  brilliant !  Terms,  Four  Dollars. 

reputation  its  gifted  author  has  since  acquired.  If  not  equal  Monthly  numbers,  neatly  wrapped  in  green  coven,  are 
in  strength,  splendor  of  conception,  and  versatility  of  powers,  now  ready  for  delivery.  Price  40  cents, 
to  some  of  Mr.  Cooper’s  otlier  productions,  “  Precaution  ”  is  '  Advertisements  received  at  the  usual  rate  of  insertion, 
at  least  vastly  superior  to  the  common  standard  of  novels,  |  All  communications  on  business  must  be  post  paid, 

which  it  is  our  special  privilege  to  notice  week  after  week.  |  Louis  Fitzgerald  Tasistko,  sole  editor. 


for  had  we  not  drunk  pretty  deeply  by  this  time,  ten  to  one 
we  should  have  adjourned  by  mutual  consent  and  never 
ventured  out  again  a  Ghost-hunting. 

“  Come  along,”  exclaimed  the  untieliever  in  ghosts,  grasp¬ 
ing  a  large  rusty  poker,  “  and  I’ll  exorcise  him,  even  if  it  be 
the  old  L^d  himself” 

“  1  fear  this  will  turn  out  more  serious  than  the  dog-adven¬ 
ture,”  said  another,  “  and  1  for  one  will  prefer  staying  be- 
liind.” 

“  Then  stay  alone,  ”  exclaimed  we,  endeavoring  to  look 
brave  and  follow  our  leader,  while  our  knees  were  ready  to 
knock  together  through  fear.  Again  we  ascended  the  stair¬ 
case  ;  we  gained  the  uppermost  landing,  and  the  sceptic  was 
in  the  act  of  opening  the  massy  chamter-door,  when  some¬ 
thing  fell  so  heavily  on  the  floor  as  caused  the  whole  staircase 


The  Pocket  Laeon  ;  comprising  nearly  one  thousand  extracts 
from  the  best  authors.  Selected  by  John  Taylor.  Lea  A 
Blancltanl :  Philadelphia. — J.  Francis:  New  Yorlfc 
Amid  the  immense  variety  of  books  which  spread  out  and 
would  more  tlian  cover  half  our  globe,  works  devoted  to  the 
mere  observation  of  mental  workings  bear  so  small  a  propor¬ 
tion  to  those  of  every  other  kind,  that  we  hail  the  appearance 
of  anytliing,  even  in  the  sliape  of  a  miscellaneous  collection  of 
wise  sayings  and  axioms,  calculated  to  direct  the  human 
mind  in  search  of  what  is  useful,  wholesome,  and  instructive. 
There  is  scarcely  a  leaf,  shell,  reptile  or  insect,  whose  min- 


ri)e  IdppoBitor* 

j  Saturday,  jui^m,  isas. 

I  The  only  arrival  of  tlie  week  tff  any  importance  has  been 
the  packet  ship  Cambridge,  which  brought  Liverpool  files  to 
May  21st  inclusive.  The  political  news  not  of  much  in¬ 
terest  The  Chartists,  who  are  at  present  agitaung  and  striv¬ 
ing  to  revolutionize  England,  held  a  large  assemblage  at 
Smithfield  on  the  evening  of  the  17th  ult ;  but  finding  the 
military  arrangements  arotuid  them  were  rather  of  a  formi¬ 
dable  character,  they  had  mutually  advised  each  other  to 


i 
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withdraw,  which  they  did  in  a  very  peaceable  manner.  In 
France,  the  projected  revolution  is  again  at  an  end,  and  the 
King  and  lii*  family  have  given  considerable  sums  of  money 
to  the  families  of  all  persons  who  suffered  or  were  killed  in 
the  late  insurrection. 

Sir  James  Clark,  the  physician  who  lately  made  so  rude  an 
attack  upon  the  honor  of  Lady  Flora  Hastings,  has  at  length 
been  dismissed  from  Court 


TH£ATRIOAl.S. 

We  had  thought  that  the  ballet  of  “  La  Bayadere  ”  had 
feirly  had  its  run,  and  that  it  was  now  finally  laid  upon  the 
shelf,  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  future  generations.  All  tliat 
could  be  done  to  perpetuate  its  attractions,  we  thought,  had 
been  accomplished  by  tlie  graceful  actions  of  Augusta,  the 
exquisite  dancing  oi  Lecomte,  and  the  dumb  eloquence  and 
lively  pantomine  of  Celeste,  when  lo !  Madame  Taglioni  ap¬ 
pears  in  it,  and  all  former  competitors  are  thrown  into  the 
shade ;  night  after  night  the  entertainment  is  repeated  with 
increased  effect, — and  both  Monsieur  and  Madame,  upon 
whom  we  have  already  exhausted  our  choicest  terms  of 
praise,  astound  us  by  new  feats  of  agility,  and  prove  them¬ 
selves  to  l)e  far  more  superior  in  graceful  attitude,  elegance  of 
style  and  theoretic  skill,  than  we,  notwithstanding  our  bound¬ 
less  admiration,  had  ever  given  them  credit  for.  The  crowd¬ 
ed  houses  that  have  l)een  drawn  together  by  the  revival  of 
“  La  Bayadere  ”  at  the  Park,  form  the  best  argument  that 
could  be  adduced  in  favor  of  tlie  intrinsic  merits  of  the  piece, 
and  as  long  as  it  can  be  produced  under  similar  auspices,  we 
promise  never  to  make  any  more  wry  faces  at  Mr.  Jones's 
falsetto,  Uiough  it  should  l^ccome  a  hundredfold  more  terrible 
and  excruciating  than  it  is  at  present.  We  have  always 
looked  upon  Mr.  Richings  as  tlie  best  and  most  finished  Oli- 
four  (as  far  as  acting  up  tlie  cliaracter  to  life)  we  have  seen 
either  on  this  or  the  English  stage ;  and  as  we  should  be 
sorry  to  be  under  the  obligation  of  bestowing  anything  but 
unqualified  praise  upon  whatever  this  accomplished  actor 
undertakes  to  perform,  we  would  just  advise  liim,  without, 
we  trust,  discomposing  his  nervous  system,  to  avoid,  as  much 
as  his  ambition  to  excel  will  permit  him,  all  »hake$  and  em- 
beUi$ktnenl$  whenever  any  music  is  allotted  to  him,  for  we 
can  assure  him  that  his  forte  does  not  lay  in  that  way. 
And  now,  Madame  Arraline,  please  to  step  into  court,  and  { 
let  us  see  whetlier  you  can  show  cause  why  sentence  of  con¬ 
demnation  should  not  be  passed  upon  you,  for  daring  to  ap¬ 
pear  so  uncoulhly  and  extravagantly  attired  as  you  liave  done 
in  “  Fatima.”  In  the  name  of  good  sense  how  came  you,  a 
Frenchwoman — a  woman  from  tlie  land  of  taste  and  ele¬ 
gance,  to  disfigure  your  person  with  such  an  enormous  length 
of  petticoat,  and  to  violate  the  etiquette  of  tlie  baiUt,  by 
mounting  a  pair  of  breeches  so  utterly  vile  and  unseemly  T 
These  capers  may  be  tolerat^  in  our  squeamish  figurante*, 
who  have  never  been  taught  tlie  mysteries  of  the  art,  but  for 
a  woman,  wlio  has  liad  so  many  perfect  models  before  her,  to 
mistake  a  mawkisli  display  of  false  modesty  for  true  deli¬ 
cacy,  and  to  render  tliat,  which  should  be  a  purely  spiritual 
conception,  into  a  worldly  caricature  of  the  worst  and  most 
contemptible  deacrijition,  it  betokens  a  degree  of  aff(tt:tation 
and  false  pretence  which  deserves  to  be  scouted  wherever  it  is 
to  be  found.  Upon  a  general  principle,  unless  the  mytholo¬ 
gical  illusions  of  the  art  are  preserved,  as  they  were  among 
the  ancients,  and  are  still  on  every  European  stage,  we  had 
rather  go  without  a  baUet  altogether.  To  see  a  swarm  of 
clumsy  and  ponderous  young  women,  looking  as  if  they  had 
just  quitted  the  seamstresses’s  fable,  laundress’s  tub,  and 
hurrying  througli  what  was  intended  by  the  composer  to  be 
a  fairy  dance,  with  a  heaviness  of  step  at  which  a  mountain 
lassie  would  lau^i  to  scorn,  is  a  disgrace  to  the  refinement  of 
the  age  and  a  nuisance  which  the  public  should  no  longer  put 
up  with. 

Contrary  to  the  announcement  made  in  our  last  number, 
the  National  has  remained  open  during  the  week,  for  the  ex¬ 


press  purpose  of  introducing  Miss  Charlotte  Barnes  to  the 
public,  as  the  heroine  of  her  own  play,  of  Octavia  BragaldL 
As  a  great  deal  has  been  said  of  late  in  favor  of  encouraging 
native  talent,  we  expected  to  find  a  brilliant  and  crowded 
house,  and  we  accordingly  ensconced  ourselves  at  an  early 
hour  in  one  of  the  boxes,  of  whicli,  however,  much  to  our 
sorrow  and  regret,  we  retiined  undisturbed  possession  till  the 
end  of  the  play.  It  has  seldom  been  our  misfortune  to  witness 
such  a  dismal  display  of  empty  benches,  as  we  did  during 
Miss  Barnes’s  engagement  at  tliis  tlieatre.  Of  tlie  play  itself 
it  is  difficult  to  speak  with  anything  like  precision,  as  we  { 
should  be  sorry  to  discourage  a  first  essay  by  a  formal  criticism 
upon  the  performance  of  so  young  a  person.  Our  wonder 
tlierefore,  is,  not  that  tlie  play  should  have  fallen  short  of  ex¬ 
pectation — not  that  its  pages  should  have  so  few  marks  of  that 
vivifying  power  of  mind  and  of  tliose  delicaue  touches  of  senti¬ 
ment,  which  cliaracterize  our  better  dramatists — not,  in  short, 
that  the  extremes  of  human  cliaracter  are  so  indifferently 
blended,  but  that  a  mere  child  of  fourteen,  without  experience, 
and  with  so  little  knowledge  of  human  nature,  should  have 
been  able  to  accomplish  so  much.  Tliis  alone,  in  any  other 
community,  would  have  excited  a  rational  degree  of  curiosity 
and  tlie  young  lady’s  first  steps,  in  tliat  laborious  career, 
which  slie  has  undertaken,  would  at  least  have  been  irradi¬ 
ated  by  a  great  effort  of  sympathy.  The  plot  of  Octavia 
Bragaldi  is  said  to  be  founded  on  fact ;  and  that  tlie  horrible 
scenes  enacted  throughout  tlie  play,  have  actually  occurred 
somewhere  in  Kentucky. 

The  circumstance  of  a  young,  virtuous,  and  unsophiscated 
girl  being  made  tlie  mistress  of  a  designing  libertine,  wliile 
she  believes  herself  united  to  him  by  tlie  indissoluble  bonds 
of  wedlock,  and  her  subsequent  discovery  afterwards  of  the 
real  state  of  the  case,  and  the  maddening  pangs  which  follow. 


And  thou  held  in  the  world  a  tool  and  dupe  I 
If  these  do  not  suffice,  think  then  tliou  seest 
My  father  burst  the  confines  of  the  grave. 

And  with  his  trembling  lips  appeal  to  thee 
For  vengeance  on  the  sland’rer  of  his  child ! 

BragaldL  Thoul’t  madden  me,  Octavia ! 

Octana.  Madden  thee ! 

What  then  am  I  ?  Thou  can’st  not  feel  as  I  da 
I  Woman  alone  can  know  what  woman  feels 
When  thus  reviled  and  slandered ! 

Bragaldi.  Y es,  by  Heaven  I 
It  were  indeed  a  glonous  blow  to  strike 
The  villain  dead  this  very  night ! — And  yet 
To  stab  liim  like  a  midnight  murderer. 

That  slays  for  gold — like  an  assassin !  Never ! 

Octavia.  And  canst  thou  hesitate  to  slay  that  man 
Who  now  in  triumph  smiles  m  scom  upon  thee? — 
Or  pities  thee,  and  cries,  “  The  poor  Bragaldi !” 

By  whom,  before  th’  assembled,  list’ning  nobles. 

Thy  faithful  wife,  in  whose  disgrace  thou  shar’st. 
Was  loudly  branded  wkh  the  name  of — wanton ! 

Dotli  not  tliat  word  send  lightning  throi^h  thy  veins? 
Doth  it  not  chase  away  all  thought  of  judgment 
Here — all  deeper  dread  of  wrath  heremter  ?  Think 
On  that  one  word— that  burning,  blistering  word. 

And  waver  if  thou  canst ! 

BragaldL  I  pause  no  more ! 

Here,  by  thy  wrongs  behold  me  firmly  swear, 

This  night,  this  very  hour,  Castelli  dies ! 

Avenging  Heaven !  hear — attest  my  oath ! 

Farewell !  Fear  not  E’en  should  I  hesitate. 

That  word  alone  would  spur  me  to  the  blow. 

I  tta 


A  CHAPTER  ON  RURALIZING,  AQUATICS,  Ac. 

We  are  essentially  pMtoral.  We  love  to  get  away  from  the 
distracted  town,  to  deliver  our  ears  from  the  noise  of  human 
pursuits,  and  our  eyes  from  the  perpetual  sight  of  the  sonhd 
and  merely  pecuniary :  and  following  ‘  where  pleasure  leads 
and  liking  marks  the  way,’  to  find  ourselves  m  a  ‘wild  un¬ 
known  to  pubhc  view,’  ‘  cubing  treM  in  the  Hesperides,’  lost 
in  the  unsystematic  luxuriance  of  a  silent  forest,  or  ‘  brushing 


a-  ,  1  <•  .U  r  1  r  .  j  m-  ,  with  hasty  steps  the  dew  away’ from  the  grass  of  some  oft 

afford  ample  scope  for  the  display  of  tragic  powers,  and  Miss  '  suburbim  field,  such  as  those  that  make  the  neiAbor- 

Barnes  has  not  beep  altogether  unsuccessful  in  her  description  i  hood  of  Twickenham  and  Richmond  so  ever  deliehtfiin  We 
of  would 

a  high-tempered  woman  under  similar  circiunstances :  but  to  |  mosphere  around  us ;  and  are  not  the  least  annoyed  at  the 
see  a  young  lady  at  so  unripe  an  age  dealing  in  Uiemes  of  i  complimentary  visits  p^  to  our  nose,  nor  by  the  occasional 
,  ,  ,  ,  •  .  .  .  •  .  •  •  1  .  j  bangs  given  our  cheek  by  excursive  bees  and  blue-bottles 

revenge  and  blood,  with  such  apparent  mtuitive  knowledge  ;  day’s  pleasure.  We  enjoy,  we  flatter  ourselves. 


of  all  the  workings  of  the  baser  passions,  is  wliat  we  are 
astonished  at  and  disapprove.  However,  as  it  is  jirecisely  in 
tliat  scene  where  she  incites  her  husbiuid,  Bragaldi,  to  the 
murder  of  Castelli,  her  former  seducer,  that  she  lias  nude  the 
strongest  point  in  the  play,  we  will  quote  a  sliort  passage  as 


much  as  anybody  has  ever  y«t  eryoyed  the  perfect  unworldli¬ 
ness  of  our  filings  when  walking  alone  over  moor  and  moun¬ 
tain — the  altars  God  himself  hath  constructed,  at  which  it  is 
most  fit  that  man  should  pour  forth  his  adorations  and  Uft  up 
his  voice  in  prayer.  We  are  happy  in  the  country,  and  feel 
indeed  a  holy  influence  upon  us  which  we  cannot  be  conscious 
of  when  treading  the  roaring  veins  of  the  great  city’s  body. 


a  specimen  of  wliat  we  may  expect  from  her  when  her  mind  i  We  feel  as  if  we  partook,  while  ruralizing,  to  a  certain  d^ee. 


lias  been  thoroughly  saturated  with  thought  and  her  facul 
ties  been  matured  by  experience : 

Octavia.  W e  never  know  the  strengUi  td"  our  passions 
Till  time  o  circumstance  doth  draw  Utein  forth. 

Look  on  the  plains  of  our  own  Italy — 

See  nature  smiling  in  triumphant  b^uty. 

As  nought  but  Time  coukl  duuige  iu  Lawk  again ! 

And  in  the  passing  of  a  moment,  see 
That  lovely  spectacle  one  blackened  min — 

The  solid  earth  rocked  to  its  very  centre. 

And  from  the  fierce  volcano  streams  of  fire 
Devouring  and  destroying  all  around  ! 

E’en  such  a  change,  so  sudden  and  so  bUisting, 

Uatli  peuised  o’er  me.  i 

BragaldL  And  yet  to  murder ; — no !  i 

Although  I  seek  revenge  1  ne’er  could  so  ' 

Belle  my  nature. 

Octavta.  What!  Bragaldi,  iliink  ! 

If  Heav’n  should  bless — it  may  be,  curse,  our  imion 
In  alter  years  with  children,  lo  mlierit 
The  name  and  honor  of  lliy  house  ;  then  think 
Of  the  foul  plague-spot  that  will  haunt  them  ever. 

Their  mother’s  inlaniy ! 

BragaldL  No  more !  No  more ! 

Octavia.  Think  of  tliy  pure  and  guileless  sister’s  lot, 
Shunned  by  tlie  virtuous  and  nobly  bom  ; — 

.\liandoned  e’en  by  him  who  sought  her  liand ; 

Doomed  to  live  on,  heart-broken  and  unloved. 

For  bearing  our  spotted  name ! 

Bragaldi.  Oh  torture ! 

Octavia.  If  tliat  doth  fail ;  tliink  of  thine  own  proud 
fame. 

Thy  glory,  as  thou  deemst  it,  now  profaned  ! 

Behold  thy  honor  as  a  husband  lost, 


of  the  primitive  innocence  of  those  ancient  times  w^n  it  hso 
not  as  yet  entered  into  people’s  heads  to  constmet  a  Cheapside, 
and  before  St.  James’s  was  the  heart  of  aristocratic  humanity; 

I  — not  that  we  dislike  town,  as  properly  so  called ;  rather,  how- 
I  ever,  respecting  it  as  a  sort  of  acquaintance,  then  admitting  it 
I  to  the  enjoyment  of  that  tsmiliar  friendship  with  us  which  we 
do  the  countrv.  Now  it  has  often  stmek  us,  that  there  ore 
very  few  people  indeed  who  love  the  country  for  its  own  sake, 

I  who  delight  in  a  landscape  because  of  its  intrinsic  beauty,  ana 
I  a  tnoimtam  by  reason  of  its  sublimity.  The  in^onty  are  at- 
{  uched  to  the  country  by  the  sports  and  pastimes  suited  to 
;  their  inclination,  which  it  affords  them ;  some  because  fish  are 
I  to  be  delightfiilly  hooked  out  by  the  wws  from  its  streams, 

;  some  because  hares  are  to  be  murdered  in  its  fields,  and  stags 
I  and  foxes  persecuted  for  no  good  reason  whatever ;  w^ 
others  like  the  country  because  the  facififies  for  killing  par- 
tridges  and  sparrows  are  so  numerous.  But  these  are  not 
I  your  genuine  lovers  of  Nature ;  if  they  were,  they  would  not 
I  delight  in  the  killing  of  Nature’s  creatures,  whicn  is  surely  a 
most  odd  way  of  displaying  an  afl^tion  for  our  common 
!  mother.  No;  these  gentlemen  are  decidedly  lotanite* — fiimoua 
I  companions  for  a  ctiampasne  meeting,  but  by  no  means  en- 
j  joyers  of  the  country  for  it*  own  *ake,  and  only  eqjoyers  of 
it  in  proportion  as  they  can  assimilate  it  with  town. 

I  Fur  the  same  reasons  that  induce  us  to  love  the  country  do 
I  we  love  the  ocean  and  the  ocean’s  rivers,  especially  the  latter, 

I  upon  which  one  is  instinctively  somewhat  safer  than  when 
'  Closed  to  the  unlimited  potency  of  the  former.  'The  sports 
aflurded  by  rivers  (save  and  always  excepting  angling,  of  the 
cruelty  of  which  we  bog,  wdth  all  civility  and  the  utmost  re¬ 
spect  for  those  who  are  hard-hearted  enough  to  differ  with  us 
in  our  opinion,  to  express  our  detestatioiD  the  sports  afforded 
by  rivers  are  extremely  to  our  liking.  As  for  riding  peroetually 
over  the  country  at  a  rapid  rate  in  a  post-chaise  which  the 
Doctor  declares  to  be  his  ultima  Thule  of  happiness,  all  we 
have  to  remark  is  that  in  our  minds  it  is  the  ne  plu*  ultra  of 
misery — an  everluting  residence  in  a  sort  of  locomotive 
watch-house, — seeing  nothing,  hearing  nothing,  feeling  noth- 
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ing  but  a  continual  jog,  and  being  nothing  done  to  but  knocked 
about  with  unnecessary  vigor,  and  lamentably  to  the  derange¬ 
ment  of  the  physical  system.  No;  when  the  philosopher 
said  that  nleasure  consistM  in  freedom  from  all  pain,  he  should 
have  said  in  freedom  from  all  post-chais^  and  in  gliding 
down  a  gently  flowing  river,  which  winds  its  course  through 
a  voluptuous  landscadc,  the  blue  sky  above  us,  a  pleasant 
book  on  our  knee,  and  not  so  much  of  the  solar  heat  sis  to 
singe  our  backs  or  broil  the  crown  of  our  hats.  And  now — 
as  our  own  boat  is  on  the  shore — kind  reader,  farewelL 


ORiaXHAl.  PAPZIBS. 

THE  SISTERS, 

Come  forth  dearest,  sister,  come  with  me  to-day, 

The  spirit  of  joy  is  abroad,  and  at  play; 

The  rills  are  unfettered  and  dancing  m  glee. 

The  song  of  the  swallow  sounds  blithe  on  the  lea  ; 

The  trees  have  put  on  thdr  gay  garments  of  green. 

And  all  things  are  lovely  and  gladsome,  I  ween. 

Oh  come,  and  roam  with  me  o’er  hill  and  o’er  dale. 

For  the  fragrance  of  morning  now  floats  on  the  gale ; 

The  birds  are  all  nnging  their  carols  of  praise. 

Each  bush  has  its  songster — each  grove  has  its  lays — 
And  when  thou  art  weary  repose  in  the  bow’rs. 

Inhaling  the  perfume  of  thousands  of  flow’rs. 

What  blessing  to  live  in  this  beautiful  world. 

Where  joy’s  glowing  standard  is  ever  unfurled ; 

It  waves  in  the  breeze  with  its  bright  varied  hues. 

In  the  sun-light  of  morn — the  dawn’s  pearly  dews : 

Ah  come,  dearest  sister,  come  with  me  to-day. 

And  shed  o’er  my  landscape  thine  eye's  beaming  ray. 

I  cannot  go  forth  with  thee,  sister,  to-day. 

Though  thy  song  of  cheerfulness  brightens  the  way} 

I  would  not  o’ershadow  thy  calm  open  brow. 

Nor  breathe  all  the  dark  thoughts,  which  sadden  me  now. 
Yei»— joy  may  wave  o’er  thee  her  feathery  wings. 

But  sorrow  her  mantle  of  grey  o’er  me  flings  1 

I’ve  strayed  through  the  pathways  of  memory’s  domain. 
And  voices,  long  silent,  have  sounded  again  : 

I’ve  been  in  the  tomb’s  gloomy  shadow  to-day. 

While  thou  wert  abroad  in  the  sun’s  joyous  ray. 

Dark  shades  gather  round  roe ; — sweet  sister,  I  know 
I’m  not  to  dwell  long  in  this  vain  world  below. 

Beyond,  all  is  joy  in  that  blessed  abode. 

Though  dark  is  the  valley,  and  narrow  the  road. 

Which  leads  to  that  bright  home  of  heavenly  rest. 

Where  the  mourner  is  gladdened — the  weary  are  blest ; 
But  for  thee,  my  sister — on  wings  of  the  dove. 

I’d  long  to  fly  hence  to  those  mansions  above! 

June  2lBt,  1839. 


THE  FATHER’S  GRAVE, 

Where  the  tree  sheds  its  green  decay, 

(An  emblem  of  our  leafy  fall. 

When  hopes  thus  verdant  drop  away 
And  leave  their  greenness  on  the  pall ! — ) 

Mem’ry  has  writ  on  solemn  stone 
A  tether’s  worth ; — the  orphan  tear 
Has  mingled  with  those  letters  lone! 

And  prayer  has  breathed  upon  his  bier  I 

Who  treads  life’s  path  of  good  and  ill, 

Will  oft  recall  in  after-days 
The  parent  voice  whose  words  could  still. 

The  parent’s  smile  whose  light  could  praise  I 

And  ah  !  among  the  hollow  crowd. 

When  folly  turns  the  steps  aside. 

We  miss  the  friend  whom  ills  had  bowed, 

Wise  in  a  heart  that  grief  had  tried ! 

W’e  learn  from  death  1  ah  why  delay 
The  lessons  to  the  soul,  till  cold. 

The  glance  of  love  upon  our  way. 

And  misery  the  truth  has  told  I 

Wm.  James  C - 

June  18. 


A  HOUSE  AND  ITS  TENANTS. 

THB  HDUPEMOTS. 

{Continued  from  No.  25.) 

'It  is  a  history  that  begins  far  back,  lady,’  replied  Pierre. 


‘I  believe  it,’  she  replied,  forcing  herself  to  appear  calm. 
'  Go  on.’ 

‘  Three  months  later  your  tether  wrote  to  me,  freeing  me 
from  my  engagement  ‘He  said,  ‘I  should  not  be  his  son, 
because  his  daughter  had  thrown  herself  at  his  feet,  and  de^ 


'  I  will  listen,'  she  answered,  clasping  her  hands  like  one  dared  that  the  marriage  filled  her  with  fear  and  repugnance.’ 
who  is  ready  to  submit  courageously  to  a  great  misfortune.  i  Is  this  true  T 
'  Do  you  remember  that  it  is  about  five  years  a^  since  I  j  ‘  Yes,  it  is  tnie !’  was  the  answer  given  with  firmness, 
studied  medicine  at  the  Umversity  of  Pans!  Y'our  father  had  |  '  Many  people  thought  then  that  this  repugnance  arose  from 

required  of  mine  that  f  should  pass  the  year  of  our  betrothal  '  my  being  too  good  a  Catholic ;  whatever  was  the  reason,  I  was 
away  from  Nantes,  and  I  was  obliged  to  obey.  Perhaps,  too,  |  fr^  from  my  word.  I  set  out  for  Nantes,  and  here,  in  this 
you  remember  what  reward  waited  on  my  obedience — a  :  »aUe,  your  tether  repeated  that  I  should  not  be  his  son,  that  he 
broken  faith.  The  student’s  life  did  not  please  me.  1  did  not  would  nut  wed  his  only  chdd  against  her  inclination.  I  retired 
join  their  gay  parties,  their  riotous  meetmgs,  nor  their  duels  at  with  rage  and  despair  struggling  in  my  heart.  I  wished  to  see 
the  Pre  aux  clerca — I  loved  you  too  d^ly  to  seek  the  society  you  once  more,  to  hear  it  from  your  own  lips,  but  I  was  de- 
of  other  women,  and  thus  shut  out  from  all  amusements,  I  nied.  The  next  day  I  heard  they  were  celebrating  your  n^- 
gave  myself  up,  heart  and  soul,  to  science.  Such  enthusiasm  ,  tials  with  a  stranger,  whom  your  father  had  received  during 
gave  promise  of  bringing  me  superior  success,  and  won  me  !  my  absence.  Catherine,  the  Me  of  this  man  hung  then  upon 
the  friendship  of  the  professors  of  our  college.  Master  Am-  i  a  very  slender  thread.  Would  to  God  I  had  sought  him, 
broise  Pare,  the  mirror  and  paragon  of  medicinal  art,  admitted  ,  sword  in  hand,  even  in  your  house,  to  wash  out  the  ii\jury 
me  amongst  his  disciples,  and  often  I  spent  the  night  in  a  .  with  his  blood.  I  should  have  recognized  him  the  instant  my 
secret  and  retired  pain  of  his  house,  where  things  passed  >  eyes  fell  upon  him,  and  I  would  have  branded  him  a  thief  and 
which  were  strongly  forbidden  by  tlie  council.  One  day  m  a  murderer  in  the  face  of  all  1  But  an  unkind  destiny  made  me 

February,  towards  evening . ’  At  these  words  Catherine  take  another  course.  I  returned  immediately  to  Pahs,  and  a 

shuddered,  and  hid  her  tece  in  her  hands.  ‘  I  date  my  history  i  few  days  afterwards  I  was  en  route  to  Lombardy.  But  what 
from  far  back,  but  these  details  are  indispensable.’  j  does  it  concern  you,  Catherine,  what  I  have  suflered  duhng 

I  Continue,  continue,’  she  replied,  in  an  almost  inarticulate  the  ten  years  you  have  passed  so  qiwtiy  herel  I  ought  to  be 
voice.  i  brief  in  all  that  regards  mysell  It  is  not  quite  a  twelvemonth 

‘One  evening  in  February,  then,  I  waited  for  Master  Am-  |  since  I  returned  to  Paris,  almost  decided  to  finish  my  worldly 
broise  Pare,  who  was  on  duty  at  the  Louvre,  near  King  Henry  Me  and  retire  into  some  monastery ;  but  on  going  to  pay  my 
II :  he  had  desired  me  to  remain  to  receive  something  which  respects  to  his  Highness,  the  Grand  Cannelable,  things  oc- 
the  servants  of  Montfaucon  were  to  bring  him.  I  was  in  the  curred  which  altered  my  intentions.  I  have  remaineuin  his 
usual  lecture-room,  and  alone.  Towards  oght  o’clock  some  service,  living  sometimes  in  Paris,  sometimes  at  the  Chateau 
one  knocked  at  the  side  door  of  the  laboratory,  and  1  opened  fie  Chantilly ;  but  I  have  never  formtten  you.  1  questioned 
it  to  two  men  whom  I  well  knew,  having  often  seen  them  on  the  people  whom  I  met  sometimes  from  Nantes  about  you.  I 
similar  occasions— they  bore  a  bundle  on  their  shoulders  learnt  tnat  your  father  was  dead,  and  that  St.  Maur  kept  you 
which  they  laid  upon  the  stone  tabfe  in  the  middle  of  the  shut  up  in  your  deserted  mansion  like  a  recluse,  to  whom  he 
salle,  then  they  went  away.  According  to  custom  I  unfast-  !  was  the  gaoler,  only  leaving  you  to  visit  Paris  twice  in  the 


ened  the  bundle,  and  I  found  a  dead  man .  Do  you  begin 

to  understand  me  imw  1’ 

‘Go  on,’  said  Catherine,  pressing  her  hands  against  her 
forehead ;  ‘  I  am  Ustening.’ 

'  This  man  was  in  the  prime  of  life,  he  had  delicate  and 


year.  I  was  told  that  you  no  longer  hv^  in  luxury  and  state, 
and  that  an  old  nurse  and  a  country  girl  were  your  only  at¬ 
tendants.  So  this  precious  husband  has  dissipatra  your  gold, 
but  how  no  one  can  tell,  for  they  say  he  is  rarely  seen  abroad, 
and  that  he  mixes  in  no  society.  A  short  time  back  I  was  tola 


white  handSj  his  linen  was  fine,  and  1  saw  he  was  no  com-  ,  Julien  St  Maur  was  here;  he  arrived  this  morning,  on  his 
mon  person.  good  grey  palfrey,  and  he  has  put  up  in  front  of  your  lodgings, 

‘Who,  then,  do  you  think  he  was?’  asked  Catherine,  in  a  at  the  sign  of  the  Pewter  Dish.  Then,  Catherine,  I  felt  curious 
voice  of  anguish,  her  bosom  heaving,  and  terror  and  despair  to  see  this  man,  for  love  of  whom  you  had  neglected  me — we 
making  her  quail.  met  face  to  tece,  and  I  recollected  him.  I  saw  the  wound 

‘  He  was  a  barber  of  the  Rue  .4ux  Ours,  a  thief  and  assas-  which  I  had  given  him  on  his  temple;  I  recognized  Laudri, 
silt  hung  that  day,  at  the  Place  St.  Antoine.’  the  thief  and  murderer.  Oh,  Catherine,  what  a  moment! — I 

A  thief  and  assassm  i’  said^atherine,  and  she  dropped  her  felt  that  your  treason  had  been  revengied  too  deeply.  Now 


head  again  upon  her  hands.  There  was  a  momentary  pause. 
‘Finism  Pierre,’  she  continued,  in  a  calmer  voice,  and  a  slight 
color  tinged  the  cheeks  before  so  pale.  He  looked  astonished 
at  her  altered  manner,  but  witliout  commenting  on  it  con¬ 
tinued  his  recital. 

‘I  untied  from  this  dead  body  the  cord  which  was  still 
round  the  neck,  and  though  Master  Ambroise  had  not  desired 
it,  1  began  the  ordinary  work ;  at  the  first  incision  blood 


have  you  understood,  and  do  you  believe  me  1 
She  passed  her  hand  over  her  forehead,  and  seemed  collect¬ 
ing  her  ideas  to  reply  to  his  terrible  revelations.  She  saw 
plainly  that  there  was  no  way  of  denying  or  refuting  his  testi¬ 
mony.  Taking  a  sudden  deterniination,  she  said,  with  more 
firmness  than  might  have  been  expected  from  her  character  in 
^neral,  ‘  All  that  you  have  told  me  1  knew  before ;  when  and 
how  1  became  acquainted  with  it  is  of  little  moment  now  ;  you 


flowed.  Have  you  not  observed  Catherine,  that  your  husband  have  given  me  much  pam  in  reviving  these  things,  but  I  wish 
has  a  deep  scar  on  his  left  temple?  On  seeing  the  blood  fol-  jr^u  no  unkindnesa  in  return,  for  it  was  done  wiui  good  inten- 
low  my  knife,  I  knew  tlmt  the  man  was  not  dead — just  at  this  tions,  and  to  prove  the  sincere  friendship  which  you  entertain 
moment  Master  .Ambroise  returned.  There  had  been,  doubt-  fof  me ;  but,  Pierre,  you  must  swear  to  me,  by  all  that  is  held 
less,  some  compact  entered  into,  for  which  the  executioner  most  holy  upon  eartn — by  Heaven — by  Oou  who  hears  us 
had  received  a  golden  bribe,  not  to  tie  the  fatal  cord  too  tightly  now,  that  you  wdl  be  ever  silent  on  the  subject  about  which  wa 
round  the  culprit’s  neck,  for  1  am  sure  that  Master  Ambroise  have  spoken  this  evening.’ 

was  aware  he  would  receive  a  hying  subject.  He  was  angry  He  rose  from  the  seat  into  which  he  had  thrown  himself  at 
with  me  for  haviiw  touched  it  with  the  knife,  but  after  a  mo-  the  conclusion  of  his  address.  ‘  Y' ou  love  this  man  then  T  and 
ment’s  reflection  he  thought  it  better  to  make  me  an  accom-  he  clasped  his  hands  firmly  together. 

plice  than  to  turn  me  forth  with  what  I  already  knew.  ‘Come,  ‘  I  fove  and  venerate  him  with  both  heart  and  soul,’  she  re¬ 

lay  boy.’  said  he,  *  let  us  help  this  man,  or  the  spark  will  go  plied  with  energy.  ‘  His  life  is  iny  Me,  and  you  will  have  pity 
out,  arid  we  shall  only  be  blowing  the  ashes.  Brmg  me  my  on  me  if  you  have  none  for  him !’  As  she  spoke  she  fell  upon 
lancet,  that  I  may  bleed  him  in  the  neck.’  I  obeyed  all  that  her  knees  and  repeated,  ‘  Have  pity  on  me  and  on  my  poor 
he  commanded — I  applied  warm  cloths  to  his  feet,  and  re-  child.  Do  you  think  I  can  supiiort,  without  dying  of  gnef^ 
stored  circulation  by  rubbing  his  body  with  hot  salt,  whdst  Robert’s  father  to  be  declared  a  thief  and  a  murderer  ?  Pierre, 
Master  Ambroise  supported  him  in  a  sittmg  posture,  and  held  I  am  comeof  a  family  whose  honor  is  without  stain,  no  slur  has 
burnt  feathers  to  his  nostrils.  The  patieiit  soon  gave  signs  of  been  cast  on  it  for  ten  generations,  and  shall  not  my  son  in- 
retummg  life,  he  sighed  and  groaned  like  one  awaking  from  a  herit  this  heritage  of  good  ftime  7  Is  it  you,  Pierre,  who  will 
painful  dream.  ‘  He  is  recovering,’  said  Master  Pare.  ‘  Go  testify  that  his  fath»r  is  a  malefactor 7  No,  no;  swear  to  me 
away,  Pierre;  I  do  not  wish  him  to  see  yo^  but  swear  to  me  that  this  secret  shall  never  escape  you.’  He  raised  her,  his 
on  your  soul  to  reveal  nothing  of  this.'  1  swore,  and  God  hands  trembled,  and  she  was  half  fainting,  when  the  bell  of 
knows  that  then  1  had  a  firm  intention  of  keeping  my  oath.  I  a  neighboring  convent  sounded  the  hour  of  midni^t.  ‘  Swear 
would  never  have  divulged  one  syllable  if  it  had  not  concerned  fr  to  me,’  she  repeated  vehemently.  ‘  See,  the  night  is  ter 
you,  Catherine.  As  I  went  aw^  Master  Ambroise  said,  ‘  If  spent ;  you  must  leave  this— oh !  swear  that  all  this  shall  die 
you  are  not  silenL  you  will  suffer  for  it  in  this  world  and  in  between  us !’ 

the  next  He  is  the  barber  of  the  Rue  Aux  Ours,  a  thief  and  ,  ‘I  promised  it’  he  replied,  ‘  and  you  know,  Catherine,  that 
a  murderer;  he  will  certainly  kill  you  if  he  knows  that  you  I  am  to  be  trusted.  But  how  could  you  think  I  should  dia- 
were  present  at  his  revival.'  ‘Master,’  I  replied,  ‘we  have  honor  the  name  you  bear?  1  was  far  from  such  a  thought’ 
done  a  bad  day’s  work  then,’  and  from  that  time  during  the  She  looked  surprised.  ‘  Laudri,  the  barber,  is  dead  to  all  save 
three  months  I  remained  at  Paris,  the  sub^t  was  never  again  you  and  me— it  is  Julien  St.  Maur  who  calls  you  his  wife,  and 
mentioned  between  us.  The  next  day  1  heard  them  crying  m  I  would  throw  my  gauntlet  in  the  tece  of  him  who  would  say 
the  streets  of  Paris,  ‘  Oyez  /  Oyex ! — here  is  the  lamentation  the  contrary.  I  am  the  son  of  a  noble,  and  I  could  marry  the 
composed  on  the  occasion  of  many  Huguenotsand  Maletectors  widow  of  a  St.  Maur,  but  not  the  widow  of  a  Laudri,  the  bar¬ 
being  hung  yesterday  at  the  Place  St.  Jean  de  Greves,  and  ber,  hung  in  the  Place  de  Oreve!’ 

also  the  fanu^  confession  of  Laudri,  the  barber  of  the  Rue  ‘  The  widow,’  repeated  Catherine,  and  for  a  moment  her  ul- 
Aux  Ours,  with  his  last  words  to  the  Prefet. —  fhftx!  Oyez!  tering  tongue  found  no  words  to  express  her  dismay.  ‘The 

tlte  lamentation  and  confession !’  In  twenty  different  places  widow !  then  you  have  not  said  all  7 . Then  is  he  dead  7 . 

I  heard  the  death  protdaimed  of  him  whom  1  had  held  living  ,  Oh !  why  did  Heaven  spare  me!’ .  A  knock  at  the  street 

in  my  arms— -it  was  the  same  man,  do  not  doubt  it,  Cathe-  door  drowned  her  voice  and  the  reply.  Veronica  had  appa- 

I  rently  kept  near  it,  for  it  was  opened  immediately.  CatW 
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rine  ran  towards  the  door,  crying,  '  It  is  Jalkn,  it  is  Julien,  it 
isJulien!  oh!  God  be  praised!’ 

Pierre  threw  his  mantle  over  his  shoulders,  pick^  up  tM 
book  which  the  young  wife  had  thrown  down,  and  hiding  it  in 
his  bosom,  repeated  this  commandment  of  the  Roman  Catho¬ 
lic  church  in  a  low,  stem  voice,  ‘  Thou  shall  eat  no  flesh  on 
Friday  nor  on  Saturday.’  As  he  spoke  he  pointed  to  the  sm- 
per  tanle,  and  departed  without  saying  anything  to  Julien  St. 
Maur,  wno  raised  up  his  fainting  wife. 

(Tb  be  continued.) 

DREAMS,  DREAMING,  ANJJ  DREAMERS. 

“  Les  songes  ne  sont  que  des  mensonges.” 

The  pun  in  this  motto  was  probably  accidental ;  but  the 
saying  originated  with  Henri  Cluatre,  when  inform^  by  his 
queen  that  slie  had  dreamt  of  his  assiissination.  It  is  strange, 
but,  whatever  tlieory  of  dreams  be  adopted — that  of  the  faiKy 
waking  while  the  judgment  sleeps — or  the  memory  playing 
architect  with  the  events  and  interesU  of  the  preceding  day 
— indigestion,  partial  collapse  of  the  brain,  irregular  motion 
of  tlie  nervous  fluid,  the  agency  of  good  spirits,  or  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  bad  ones — whatever  dreams  may  be  made  of,  and 
wherever  tliey  may  proceed  from,  most  persons  have  some 
one  or  two,  that  it  would  puzzle  philosophy  to  account  for. 

A  volume  might  be  made  up  of  disunguished  dreams— sleep¬ 
ing  reveries,  that  have  descended  to  us  in  record,  because  the 
(hcamen!  were  distinguished.  Whi  n  a  great  man’s  sneeze 
was  esteemed  propitious,  it  was  a  fair  mferenc*  that  his 
dreams  were  mninous  ;  and  when  he  was  a  politician,  that 
they  shoidd  be  political.  Thus,  Alexander  dreamed  of  a  liigh 
priest,  who  promised  him  the  empire  of  tlie  world;  Scylla, 
fiesitating  to  march  to  Rome,  was  encouraged  in  his  sleep  by 
^llona,  who  also  favored  him  with  a  list  of  the  citizens  he 
ou'^ht  to  proscrilie  ;  Cambyses  pleaded  a  dream  when  he 
ordered  his  brother  to  be  put  to  death  ;  Julian,  the  Apostate, 
dreamt  that  Jupiter,  Minerv^  and  Apollo  commanded  him 
to  restore  their  ancient  worship ;  and  the  King  of  the  Van¬ 
dals,  in  the  lime  of  Justinian,  was  dreamed  out  of  his  king¬ 
dom — tlie  anny  of  Belisirius  being  put  in  spirits  for  tlie  en¬ 
terprise,  by  the  seasonable  vision  of  a  Homan  priest.  When 
Jenghis  Khan  wished  to  invade  India,  he  too  had  his  dream  ; 
and  it  is  singular  that  tliLs  conqueror,  who  neither  feared  G(^ 
nor  regarded  man,  aflected  to  liave  been  encouraged  m  his 
dream  by  a  Christian  monk ;  and  a  superstitious  failli  in 
dreams  u  found  among  the  isolated  savages  of  the  great 
Pacific,  as  may  be  seen  on  reference  to  Mr.  ^nnett’s  Notes. 
A  regard  to  dreams  has  formed  an  influential  part  of  every 
false  religion  :  that  in  earlier  ^es  tlie  Deity  made  them  ^e 
medium  of  prophetic  communication,  is  sliown  by  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  ;  but  that  the  prophets  occasionally  so  honored  had 
evidently  no  power  to  see  or  interpet  visions  when  they  cliose, 
is  proved  by  tlie  reply  of  Daniel  to  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  by 
his  own  confession  in  anotlier  place — “  1  was  astonished  at 
tlie  vision,  but  none  understood  it and  again,  “  As  for  me, 
Daniel,  my  cogitations  much  troubled  me.”  To  separate  tlie 
revelations  made  to  the  prophets  and  holy  men,  from  all  com¬ 
mon  visions  of  common  sleep,  divination  by  dreams  was  con¬ 
demned  as  magic  in  the  Jewish  law  ;  one  class  of  seducers  to 
idolatry,  against  whom  tlie  people  were  especially  warned, 
were  “dreamers  of  dreams and  even  when  events  coinci¬ 
ded  with  the  visions,  the  magistrates  were  stilj  commanded  to 
put  the  dreamer  to  death.  The  superstition  inherently  bed¬ 
ded  ill  the  hiunan  heart,  and  the  near  iieighljorhood  of  idola¬ 
ters,  perpetually  interfered  witli  the  execulioii  of  these  laws  ; 
and  tne  land  continually  aliounded  with  false  seers,  who  pre¬ 
tended  to  revelations  in  sleep.  In  tlie  classic  world,  tlie  poets 
divided  with  the  priests  the  empire  of  visions ;  tiieir  dreams, 
the  offspring  of  the  Muses,  peopled  Heaven  witli  gods,  and 
earth  with  heroes :  in  early  ages  tliey  were  believed  to 
subject  to  divine  presentiments  ;  and  if  we  wonder  tliat  ^eir 
countrymen  believed,  on  their  evidence,  the  existence  of  ce¬ 
lestial  agents,  we  should  remember  that  for  the  existence  of 
a  thousand  human  beings,  the  occurrence  of  a  llioussnd  his¬ 
torical  events,  we  lielieve  on  the  self-same  proof.  The  phi- 
losopliers,  in  theory'  at  least,  sided  with  the  {loets :  Plato  ton- 
sklered  dreams  emanations  from  the  Diviiiiiy,  so  did  Aristotle 
and  Pythagoras  ;  Zeno  held  tliat  the  study  of  our  dreams 
was  essential  to  self-knowledge  ;  Heraclitus,  that  sleep  was 
a  separate  existence,  wherein  each  human  lieing  occiijaed  a 
particular  world  ;  Socrates  conceivetl  bad  or  foolish  dreams  to 
ari-'e  from  an  overcharged  liody,  yet  affixed  high  imixirtance 
to  good  ones.  These  various  opinions  are  affecting.  The 
wisest  fell  tliemseives  encompassed  by  clouds  and  darkness ; 
they*  sought  after  the  Divinity  “  on  the  right  hand,  but  he  was 
not  there  ;  on  the  left  hand,  but  tliey  could  not  perceive 
him — and  sometimes  they  ventured  to  hope  lluit,  in  the 
hour  of  midnight,  “amid  stars,  and  stillness,  and  immen¬ 
sity,”  dreams,  the  offspring  of  that  hour,  might  lie  the 
angels  of  his  presence.  The  imagination,  sooner  satisfied 
than  the  reason,  gave  Elysium  to  the  poet’s  credence ;  and 
tliough  Elysium  was  only  the  creation  of  his  own  mind,  he 
could  believe  in  its  existence ;  and  the  shows  and  pomps  too 
of  the  Pagan  ritual  could  s.\tisfy  liim.  He  was  tlie  high 


priest’s  master  ;  having  invented  the  fables,  he  could  revel  in 
their  practical  observance :  garlands,  music,  flowing  robes, 
splendid  offerings,  graceful  dances,  radient  temples,  and 
statues  that  seemed  just  stepped  fitxn  the  sun — these  things 
intoxicated  the  poet  with  rich  and  brilliant  fiincirs,  hid  from 
him,  a  child  of  feeling,  all  that  pressed  with  dark  and  heavy 
power  on  the  man  who  demand^  a  reaeon  for  the  faith  he  was 
commanded  to  adopt. 

The  demonology  of  dreams, — the  question  how  far  evil 
agency  wai  permitted  really  to  achieve  extraordinary  coinci¬ 
dences  between  the  predictions  of  sleep  and  their  fulfilment 
in  bravd  day, — is  belter  waived  than  debated.  The  prolical 
reader  will  remember  the  gr.ind  delineation  in  Milton’s 
“  Hymn  wi  the  Nativity,”  of  the  cutting  short  of  the  power 
of  Pagan  priesu  ant^  gods — the  “  drying  up  ”  of  their  Eu¬ 
phrates,  consequent  on  the  revelation  of  the  true  mystery, 
and  the  shining  of  the  true  light : 

The  oracles  are  dumb ; 

No  voice  or  hideous  hum 

Runs  through  the  arched  roof  in  words  deceiving : 

Apolk)  from  his  shrine 
Can  no  more  divine. 

With  hollow  shriek  the  steep  of  Delphos  leaving. 

No  nightly  trance  or  breathed  spell 

Inspires  the  pale-eyed  priest  from  the  prophetic  cell. 

The  lonely  mountains  o’er. 

And  the  resounding  shore, 

A  voice  of  weeping  heard  and  loud  lament ; 

From  haunted  spring  and  dale. 

Edged  with  poplar  pale. 

The  partmg  genius  is  with  signing  sent; 

Witfi  flower-inwoven  tresses  torn. 

The  nymphs  in  twilight  shade  of  tangled  thickets  mourn. 
Peor  and  Baalim 
Forsake  their  temples  dim, 

With  that  twice-battered  god  of  Palestine ; 

And  mourned  Ashtaroth, 

Heaven’s  queen  and  mother  both. 

Now  sits  not  girt  with  taper’s  holy  shine. 

The  Libyan  Ammon  shrinks  his  horn  ; 

In  vain  the  Tyrian  maids  their  wound^  Thammuz  mourn. 

To  come  back  to  ourselves.  Sleep  hiis  been  called  tlie 
noviciate  of  death ;  but  this  implies  tliat  deep  unbroken 
slumber,  whicli  a  friend  of  ours  insists  on  defining  to  be  hap¬ 
piness.  Grievous  dreams,  such  as  are  describe  in  Cole¬ 
ridge’s  wonderful  poem,  “  The  Pains  of  Sleep,”  embodying 
crime,  perplexity,  vicissitude,  imprisonment  of  the  faculties, 
torture,  afflictions,  groans  and  tears — such  sleep  is  only  a  re¬ 
print  of'  a  wretched  life.  A  dream  of  remorse  must  be  a 
real  I’artarus.  The  Opium-eater  has  written  fearfully  elo¬ 
quent  descriptions  of  the  visions  incident  to  extreme  physical 
derangement ;  and  there  doubtless  exists  many  who,  without 
his  power  of  delineation,  possess  all  liis  power  of  suffering. 
Tlie  writer  of  these  remarks  has  undergone  the  agony  of 
dreanis,  and  knows  too  well  all  that  makes  the  tranquil,  star¬ 
lit,  beautiful,  balmy  midnight,  the  theatre  of  phantom  trage¬ 
dies.  Once,  w  hen  slowly  recovering  from  an  illness,  and  in 
a  slate  equally  divided  between  nervous  excitement  and  de¬ 
bility,  everyiliing  heard  or  witnessed  during  the  day  of  a 
terrible  nature,  was  in  the  night  fancifully  translated  into 
dreams.  Painful  scenes  in  works  of  fiction  were  equally  re¬ 
vived,  and  the  unlbrlunale  dreamer  went  throu^  all  tlie 
agitations  proper  to  the  actors.  The  parting  between  Fergus 
and  Waverley  in  tlie  prison,  and  the  degrading  of  Adam 
Blair  from  tlie  ministry,  are  two  instances  that  just  occur ; 
but  these  were  comparatively  pleasant  visions — terror  was 
lost  in  the  “  milder  grief  of  pity ;”  being  hiuiged  is  the  horror 
of  horrors,  climaxed  only  by  having  to  luing  your  best  friend. 
O !  the  touch  of  the  cap,  fincied  to  be  drawn  over  your  face 
— die  multitude  of  staring  eyes,  felt,  not  seen,  through  it — the 
condensed  recollection  of  life— Alie  prayer  for  die  future,  like 
none  ever  pronounced  when  awake,  so  intense,  so  passion¬ 
ate,  so  real,  that  it  always  broke  the  bonds  of  slumlier ! — 
Tnily,  if  one  were  a.sleep  to  be  as  wretched  invariably,  as 
one  can  be  occisioiuilly,  dreams  would  rank  among  the 
heaviest  trills  of  life. 

In  general,  dreanis  are  common-place  affairs,  made  out  of 
our  recollections  or  wislies :  that  which  we  diink  much  of, 
we  dream  much  of ;  and  we  are  not,  perhaps,  cheated  oftener 
in  slumber  by  belief,  than  when  awake  by  hope  or  fear. — 
Many  of  the  dreams  that  have  been  pul  on  record,  may  be 
referred  to  one  or  other  of  these  sources  of  illusion — hoic  the 
mind  is  acted  upon  by  them,  is  another  affair.  Thus,  the 
nine  lieautiful  women  that  Hesiod  saw  in  his  dream,  were 
only  the  nine  Muses  that  he  invoked  when  awake ;  Clylem- 
nestra’s  vision  of  her  husband  wearing  a  dragon’s  head,  and 
ready  to  devour  her,  was  but  her  conscience  taking  a 
Ixidily  form ;  and  Gracchus,  when  meditating  the  over¬ 
throw  of  the  Roman  senate,  receiving  in  a  dream  a  pre¬ 
diction  of  approaching  death,  merely  dreamed  of  the  fate 
his  enterprise  must  have  taught  him,  when  awake,  to  an¬ 
ticipate.  In  modern  times,  we  find  under  different  forms, 
the  same  kind  of  dreams  that  gained  attention  in  pagan  days. 


We  have  histories  of  the  discovery  of  treasure  and  title-deeds 
— of  murders  revealed — deaths  predicted--good  or  bad  for¬ 
tune  pointed  out  Grosser  forms  of  susjHcion  may  be  on  the 
wing,  but  this  has  yet  a  strong  hold  on  the  miiids  of  our 
peasantry,  and  more  especially  on  the  peasantry  of  Wales ; 

I  have,  myself,  sliaken  the  fiuth  of  several  dreamers  in  this 
rank  ot  life,  by  obstinately  remaining  alive  after  they  had 
severally,  in  their  slumbers,  prepared  my  grave.  An  old  and 
faithful  servant  has  received  strict  orders  to  dream  about 
somebody  else,  or  dream  in  a  more  agreeable  manner ;  owing 
to  which  injunction,  it  is  twelve  months  wee  I  was  UmI  put 
in  my  shroud.  Goldsmith  has  made  a  fine  use  of  this  species 
of  credulity  in  his  “  Vicar  of  Wakefield,”  “  telling  fortunes 
by  the  tea-cup  ”  being  included  in  hisd.<iughters’  accomplish¬ 
ments  ;  the  old  lady’s  dreams,  always  apro]ios  to  her  wishes, 
and  the  Vicar’s  own  bias  to  belief,  whilst  he  shelters  himself 
in  a  grave  look  and  a  wise  saying,  are  among  the  touches 
that  make  us  feel  how  real  was  the  simplicity  of  the  whole 
group,  and  how  far  we  are  removed  from  the  popular  modes 
and  habits  of  a  hundred  years  aga  Were  a  premium  offered 
by  the  Horticultural  Society  for  the  discovery  of  one  of  ihit 
species  of  Primrose,  the  most  enterprising  tourist  would 
fail  in  the  attempt  to  gain  it.  He  might  as  well  look  for 
another  Sir  Roger  de  Coverly  rebuking  John  Mattliews  in 
church-lime,  or  for  a  John  Matthews  bearing  the  rebuke  with 
reverence.  Alluding  to  the  “  Spectator,”  it  would  seem,  from 
a  pleaKint  paper  in  the  seventh  volume,  that  dreams,  dream¬ 
ing,  and  dreamers,  were  then  much  in  vogue,  even 
amongst  people  who  ought  to  have  known  better.  Addison 
ridicules  those  whose  waking  thoughts  are  employed  about 
their  sleeping  ones,  in  a  letter  purporting  to  be  addressed  to 
him  by  an  oneirocrilic,  or  interpreter  of  dreams,  who  thus 
sets  forth  his  c  aims  to  skill  and  credit — “  I  hope  I  am  pretty 
well  qualified  for  this  office,  having  studied  by  candlelight  all 
tlie  rules  of  art  wliich  liave  been  laid  down  on  the  subject. 
My  grciU  uncle  by  my  wife’s  side  was  a  Scotch  highlander, 
and  second -sighted.  I  liave  four  fingers  and  two  tliumbson 
one  hand,  and  was  bom  on  the  longest  night  in  the  year.  My 
clirislian  and  sumiime  begin  and  end  with  the  same  letters. 

I  am  lodged  in  Moorfields,  in  a  house  that  for  these  fifty 
years  lias  been  always  teixuited  by  a  conjuror.” 

Had  Dr.  Franklin’s  p.iper  on  the  “  art  of  procuring  pleas¬ 
ant  dreams,”  tlien  exist^,  the  professor  and  nis  pupils  would 
have  found  their  lalwr  shortened,  for  the  utilitiiian  doctor 
makes  agreeable  dreaming  a  very  unspiritual  affair,  depend¬ 
ing  on  exercise,  temperance,  light  lied-clothes,  and,  above  all, 
fresh  air ;  in  furtherance  of  which  theory,  he  tells,  or  invents, 
the  following  story :  “  It  is  recorded  of  Melhusalem,  who, 
lieing  the  longest  liver,  may  be  supposed  to  have  b^  pre¬ 
served  liis  health,  that  he  slept  always  in  the  open  air ;  for 
when  he  had  lived  five  hundred  years,  an  angel  said  to  him, 

‘  Ari^  Melhusalem,  and  build  thee  an  house,  for  thou  shall 
yet  live  five  hundred  years  longer.’  But  Melhusalem  an¬ 
swered,  ‘  If  I  am  to  live  but  five  hundred  years  longer,  it  is 
not  worth  while  to  build  me  an  house,  I  will  sleep  in  the  air, 
as  I  have  been  used  to  do.’  ”  Ch.»rles  Lamb,  whose  fine 
spirit  hovers  over  so  many  ages  without  belonging  entirely  to 
any  one,  his  knowledge  being  of  the  present  time,  his  tastes 
and  prejudices  all  colored  witli  the  jiasl — Elia,  with  his  in¬ 
nocent  hankering  after  old  forms  of  vagabondism  that  com¬ 
mend  themselves  to  the  free  state  of  the  imagination,  but  not 
to  the  police  office  of  the  judgment — has  a  leaning  towards 
dreams,  and  boldly  proposes  to  judge  of  poets  by  their’s. 
This  would  lie  too  severe  an  ordeal — it  was  only  for  Pindar 
to  dream  that  bees  settled  on  his  Uiis  and  left  their  honey 
there  ; — this  instance,  however,  places  us  between  the  horns 
of  two  tiieories :  Dr.  Franklin  would  attribute  the  dream  to 
Pindar’s  sleeping  in  the  open  air — Charles  Lamb  would  a.er 
that  it  arose  from  supreme  possession  of  the  gift  of  poeU-y. 
What  were  Shakspearc’s  dreams?  they  would  lie  worth 
knowing.  What  were  die  sleeping  visions  of  Milton? — 
even  better  worth  knowing — since  his  day-dreams  carried 
him  so  immediately  amongst  celestkil  scenes  and  natures — 
One  would  suppose  his  night  visions  to  be  jgrand  Hebraic 
trances.  He  appears  to  have  lliought  with  Charles  Lamb, 
for,  in  L’Allegro,  not  satisfied  with  “  dewy-feathered  sleep,” 
he  solicits  “  some  strange  mysterious  dream.”  Shakspeare, 
who  was  entirely  a  nuiii  made  up  of  sympathy  with  his  fel¬ 
low  men,  represents  Q,ueen  Mab  dispensing  dreams  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  dreamer’.s  profession  :  and  this  may  do  very 
well  for  the  poet — the  divine — the  lover — the  soldier— or  the 
traveller — but  what  is  to  become  of  worthy  people  whose 
professions  and  calling  are  less  connected  with  mind  and  ima¬ 
gination  ?  Must  the  druggist  have  his  nights  as  well  as  days 
impregnated  with  unsavory  dnigs?  must  his  sleep  be  brayed 
in  a  mortar  ?  must  his  dreams  lie  decoctions  of  senna  ?  Again, 
must  the  ears  of  the  poor  schoolmaster  be  vexed,  even  in 
slumber,  witli  undelcctable  Delectus? — and  his  scholars, 
imps  as  they  are  in  the  dny-time,  may  not  darkness  be  suf¬ 
fered  to  change  them  into  the  admirable  urchins  we  meet 
with  in  books,  and  never  in  reallife  ?  exquisite  little  reasonert 
— wranglers  for  truth  not  apples — and  delighting  in  gen¬ 
eral  knowledge  far  more  tluin  in  ginger-bread?  ’I'he  Lon- 
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don  ma^stmte,  may  he  not  in  visions  dwell  amon^  honest 
men  7  Must  even  Morpheus  be  leagued  with  Mr.  Feel's  po¬ 
licemen,  and  bring  berore  him  an  array  of  pickpockets? 
Shakspeare’s  rule  will  not  be-ar  general  application — it  is  the 
rule  of  contrary  not  the  rule  of  practice. 

Margiiret  of  Navarre,  a  queen  and  woman  of  letters,  con¬ 
sidered  striking  dreams  as  an  appendage  of  high  rank  ;  like 
Washington  Irving’s  retired  citizen,  site  conceived  that  the 
Deity  was,  of  necessity,  on  the  side  of  the  government,  even 
if  she  did  not  go  so  f tr  as  the  French  marchioness,  who 
thought  that  He  must  like  human  prayers  according  to  the 
elegance  of  their  language.  “The  Almighty,”  s»ys  this 
reg;il  interpreter  of  visions,  “  particularly  protects  the  great, 
and  gives  them  secret  forewarnings  of  futire  events,  be  they 
good  or  bad.”  Then  follows  an  anecdote  of  Catherine  de 
Medicis,  whodre.omed  of  the  victory  of  J.imac  the  night  be¬ 
fore  the  battle  was  fought,  she  lying  ill  of  a  fever  at  Metz. 
“  For  myself,”  adds  her  daughter,  “  I  declare  that  every  sig¬ 
nal  acekient  of  my  life,  happy  or  otherwise,  has  always  lieen 
{Nresaged  to  me  by  a  dream  or  some  otlier  method.”  \  oltaire, 
the  antipodes  of  the  devout  and  credulous  princess,  was  not 
able  to  shake  himself  entirely  free  from  an  impression,  that 
there  nught  be  more  in  dreams  than  comported  with  liis  phi¬ 
losophy  ;  and  many  an  esprit  fort  went  incognito  to  the  cele¬ 
brate  devineretse  who  lived  in  Paris  towards  the  close  of  the 
last  century,  consulting  her  on  their  (ate,  intrigii^  and  pro¬ 
bable  length  of  life.  This  is  readily  account^  for — so  long 
as  the  human  mind  retains  apprehensions  of  death,  it  must 
also  retain  a  p  linful  curiosity  concerning  the  future  ;  on  this 
apprehension,  and  this  curiosity,  soothsayers  have  in  all  ages 
founded  their  fortune  and  reputation.  Astrologers  were  al¬ 
ways  better  paid  than  astronomers — those  who  flittered  hu¬ 
man  pride,  by  representing  the  stars  as  interested  in  human 
affairs,  than  those  who  represented  them  as  simply  fulfilling 
a  pissive  and  apixiinted  course.  Nor  is  such  ambition  limited 
to  great  estates  or  great  minds  ;  if  a  king  or  a  general  have 
been  interested,  in  supposing,  from  the  flight  of  an  eagle,  that 
celestial  intelligences  were  aroused  for  his  support,  many  an 
old  washerwoman  has  derived  dignity  from  a  strange  dream, 
fincying  with  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley,  that  “  there  is  some- 
thing,in  it”  She  has  been  her  own  soothsayer,  and,  by  de¬ 
ceiving  herself,  saved  herself  the  expense  m  being  deceived. 


DE8X7I.TOBT  RBABZKOS 

The  neeestUy  of  Reflection. — The  habit  of  exercising  the 
mind  in  reflection  upon  the  future,  as  well  as  the  past  and 
present,  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  that  can  be  established. 
And  yet  it  is  one  in  regard  to  which,  the  young  are  extremely 
liable  to  fail.  The  present — the  present — with  its  amuse¬ 
ments  and  its  gayeties,  absorbs  the  greater  proportion  of  their 
thoughts.  And  when  they  occasionally  glance  at  the  future, 
it  is,  too  often,  but  to  dress  it  in  the  b^ht  attire  of  the  imag¬ 
ination — in  the  blooming  garlands  of  life’s  sweetest  pleasures. 
When  the  ship  approaches  a  dangerous co tst,  a  “look  out” 
is  stationed,  to  warn  of  the  approach  to  reef  or  breaker.  So 
the  young,  in  navigating  the  dangerous  voyage  of  life,  should 
establish  reflection  as  the  “  look  out,”  to  give  timely  notice 
of  those  fatal  shoals  of  impnidence  and  vice,  upon  which  so 
many,  originally  possessing  the  brightest  prospects,  have  been 
wrecked. 

Reflection  is  an  important  safe-guard  in  selecting  associ¬ 
ates,  forming  habits,  choosing  occupations,  and,  indei^  in  all 
that  concerns  youth.  The  young  man  or  the  young  woman 
miui  who  thinks  deeply,  will  act  wisely.  They  will  be 
aware  of  the  nature  of  tne  dangers  which  hover  around  their 
path,  and  therefore,  will  act  c.iutiously  and  safely.  They 
will  be  enabled  to  penetrate  those  specious  appeiirances  in 
which  vice  so  frequently  presents  itself— they  will  look  be- 
ne^ith  the  gaudy  veil  which  so  often  covers  the  deformities  of 
sin,  and  behold  the  native  blackness  of  the  monster.  They 
will  be  aware  that  “  all  is  not  gold  that  glitters,”  and  will 
readily  detect  tlie  gilded  imitation  when  it  would  occupy  the 
place  of  the  pure  meUil.  They  will  weigh  well  the  influ¬ 
ences  and  the  cfiiecLs  of  every  imjxinant  step,  and  not  be  led 
astray  by  the  deceitful  devices  of  the  transgressor. 


Reading. — Through  the  medium  of  books,  we  can  live,  as 
it  were,  in  all  past  ages.  AVe  can  enter  the  presence  of  the 
wise  and  the  gre;it  of  antiquity — we  can  listen  to  their  les¬ 
sons  of  instruction — tre:isure  up  the  fruits  of  their  research 
and  experience,  and  tlius  make  them  our  immediate  in¬ 
structors.  In  books  we  have  at  our  disposal  the  history  of 
our  race.  We  can  range  over  its  ample  extent — beholding 
here  the  corroding  influence  of  wealth  without  just  principles 
—there,  the  fruits  of  blind  rashness — and  everywhere,  the 
vnavoidable  evils  flowing  from  ignorance  and  sin,  and  the 
superior  advantages  of  knowledge  and  virtue.  As  the  bee 
extracts  honey  from  objects  nauseous  and  poisonous,  so  can 
the  industrious  reader  obtain  lessons  of  useful  wisdom  from 
the  errors  and  imperfections  of  those  who  figure  on  the  his¬ 
toric  page. 


The  reader,  while  sitting  by  his  own  fireside,  becomes  a 
traveller  in  foreign  lands.  He  participates  in  much  of  the 
enjoyment  of  the  tourist,  without  experiencing  any  of  his 
difficulties  and  (Lingers.  He  thus  obtiins  an  acquaintance 
with  the  manners,  conditions  and  customs  of  distant  nations ; 
and  his  mind  becomes  enlaiged  by  contemplating  the  wide 
diversities  of  laws,  of  morals,  of  religions  and  literature.  He 
is  also  enabled  to  compare  tlie  numerous  privileges  and  ad¬ 
vantages,  whicli  he  enjoys  in  tliis  happy  land,  with  those 
posses^d  by  other  nations — and  be  led  tJie  more  sensibly  to 
appreciate  tne  immense  value  of  our  system  of  government, 
and  the  importance  of  striving  to  purify  and  perpetuate  it 

Independence  of  Mind. — There  is  no  characteristic  more 
worthy  an  intellectual  beii^,  than  independence  of  mind — 
that  principle  by  which  opinions  ore  (bnned  and  adhered  to, 
from  the  convictions  of  our  own  senses.  Some  people  are 
very  fluctuating  in  their  conclusions — seemingly  unable  to 
form  any  settled  opuiion — ^and  more  willing  to  trust  to  the 
decision  of  others,  th.in  to  the  dictates  of  their  own  minds. — 
Tills  is  an  unforttuiate  (ailing — it  renders  those  under  its  in¬ 
fluence,  liable  to  many  evils.  They  have  no  found  ition  upon 
which  to  base  any  opuiion,  and  no  strength  to  mainuin  tlie 
teachings  of  their  own  g(xxl  sense.  On  religious,  politic.il, 
and  other  subjects  connected  witli  their  weKarc,  they  are  lia¬ 
ble  to  be  driven  from  point  to  point — from  system  to  system 
— without  testing  eitlier  suflicient'y  to  ascertain  their  re.il 
merits,  or  their  defects.  Every  wind  that  blows,  faces  them 
a  ditferent  way.  To-day  they  know  not  wh.it  they  may 
believe  to-morrow.  Ever  doubting  and  never  satisfira,  like 
public  paupers,  tliey  depend  upon  others  for  a  supply  of 
mental  (bod.  Individuals  of  tins  character,  are  especrdly 
sought  alter  by  the  crafty  and  the  designing.  They  are  I 
material  of  which  tliey  c.ui  readily  make  any  present  use. —  ! 
They  are  like  children  straying  amid  a  multitude  of  paths, 
without  being  able  to  determine  which  leads  to  the  desired 
destination — us  liable  to  walk  in  the  way  of  error  and  un¬ 
happiness,  as  in  that  of  truth  and  peace. 

Neither  does  the  independent  mind  despise  the  opinions  of 
others.  There  are  some  who  deem  it  derogatory  to  their  cha¬ 
racter  to  listen  t(^  or  adopt  the  views  ofodiers.  It  matters  not 
how  important  is  the  subject,  or  how  experienced  are  those 
who  express  their  sentiments ;  if  the  proflfered  advice  does  not 
coincide  with  their  preconceiv^  opinions,  they  consider  it  very 
manly  and  independent  to  reject  it.  But  the  mind  pomssing 
true  mdependence,  will  seek  the  advice  of  others — will  listen 
to  whatever  varying  views  may  be  expressed — and  from 
such  suggestions,  adopt  those  opinions  which  appear  the 
most  reasonable. 

Equally  (ar  is  true  independence  of  mind  removed  from 
obstinacy.  After  an  opinion  has  once  been  formed  and  ex¬ 
pressed  perhaps  publicly,  some  people  will  permit  pride  or 
obstinacy,  to  prevent  their  rejecting  it,  even  after  being  fully 
convinced  of  its  fallacy.  And  thus  they  will  continue  to  hug 
error  and  support  principles  they  know  to  be  unsound, 
through  fear  that  a  renouncement  of  them  would  be  attribut¬ 
ed  to  weakness  or  imbecility.  But  such  a  course  is  (ar  from 
being  an  independent  one.  It  discovers  rather  a  weak  and 
servile  mind,  than  a  (iree  and  firm  <xie.  It  shows  a  mind  filled 
with  a  slavi^  fear  of  popular  opinion — a  trembling  appre¬ 
hension  lest  some  persmis  as  puerile  as  tliemselves  should 
deride  them.  And  from  a  fear  of  being  cemsidered  weak,  by 
the  weak,  they  will  remain  under  the  influence  of  a  real 
weakness  and  slavery,  that  the  firm  and  upright  scorn. 


The  Executioner's  lot. — An  executioner  can  never  be  (iiirly 
appreciated,  because  he  is  covered  with  a  veil  of  eternal  pre¬ 
judice.  At  his  name  people  shudder  and  draw  closer  lo- 
^tlier,  as  if  listening  to  a  ghost  story  in  the  great  hall  of  a 
Gothic  castle.  The  name  is  associated  with  blood  and  mur¬ 
der.  He  lives  ha  a  state  of  exclusion  from  scxnety.  He  can 
assexuate,  out  of  his  own  family,  with  none  but  executioners ; 
nor  c.an  he  seek  alliances  anywhere  but  among  executioners. 
Is  it  his  (ault  if  you  have  made  him  a  man  apart  from  other 
men  ?  Wtxild  you  give  him  your  daughter  m  marriage,  or 
seek  to  become  his  son-in-law  7  Would  you  admit  him  into 
your  house  7  Would  not  his  arrival  at  any  place  where  you 
might  be,  raise  throughout  your  frame  the  same  kind  of 
shudder  as  if  you  were  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  and  the 
lion  had  broken  Icxise  7  And  yet  he  is  a  man,  as  well  u 
you — and  equally  in  want  of  (iriendship  and  love,  which  he 
can  demand  only  firom  those  circumstanced  as  he  is.  He 
and  his  are  like  a  (limily  of  Chandalas  in  the  midst  of  a  com¬ 
munity  of  Bramins. 

Isabey  and  the  First  Consul. — One  day,  the  first  Consul, 
having  returned  from  his  ride,  crossed  the  small  gallery  next 
to  the  middle  sal<x>n  at  Malmaison,  and  stopped  to  Icxik  at 
a  Ixxik  of  Cleavings  placed  upon  a  table  at  tlie  end  of  the 
gallery  looking  into  the  pork.  Isabey,  who  had  just  left  the 
Qieatre,  entered  through  an  opposite  d(x>r.  At  this  perfod  the 
first  Consul  was  very  thin,  and  wore  the  uniibnii  of  the 


Guides  or  Chasseurs  a  Cheval,  belonging  to  the  txxly  guar4. 
Eupne  Beauhamais  was  then  colonel  of  th.at  fine  regiment. 
Isabey,  w  ho  Eid  not  heard  the  first  Consul  come  in,  seeing  at 
the  end  of  the  g;illery  a  short,  slim  personage,  dre«ed  in  the 
unilbnn  of  the  Guides,  tiiui  wearing  two  epaulets,  naturally 
concluded  that  it  was  Eugene  Beauhamais,  with  whom  ^ 
was  very  intimate,  and  whom  he  determined  to  surprise. 
Dextrous,  light,  and  easy  in  his  motions  as  a  cat,  he  advanced 
softly  without  making  the  s  ightest  noise,  and,  seizing  a  fitvor- 
able  opportunity,  leaped  with  a  single  spring  upon  me  riioul- 
ders  of  the  first  Consul,  and  sit  astride  u{X}n  his  neck.  Na¬ 
poleon,  who  thought  that  the  house  was  (tilling  over  his  head, 
and  th.it  tlie  devil  had  come  to  strangle  him,  was  thrown 
down  by  the  impetus  of  the  demon.  He  rose,  got  rid  (^  his 
strange  collar,  whicli  in  his  turn  he  threw  with  vwleiKX  upon 
the  ground,  and  presented  to  the  stupified  countenance  of 
Isabey  features  which  he  certainly  did  not  expect  to  behold 
at  that  moment. 

“  Wliat  means  this  joke  7  ”  said  he,  in  a  severe  tone. 

“  I  thought  it  was  Eu«ne,”  stammered  the  young  aitisL 

“.\ndif  it  h.ad  been  Eugene,”  replied  the  nrst  Consul, 
“  was  it  necesairy  to  disl(xvte  his  shoulder  7”  Saying  this, 
he  left  the  gallery. 

This  story  soon  got  wind,  notwithstanding  the  care  taken 
to  prevent  it.  The  first  Consul  had  t(x>  much  tact  rot  to 
know  that  the  lau^  was  not  on  hb  side.  Isabey  had  the 
same  perception  of  the  ridicule  that  would  (all  upon  Napo¬ 
leon,  and  both  would  fain  have  covered  the  circumstance  with 
the  veil  of  silence.  But  whether  the  artist,  in  the  first  mo¬ 
ment  of  his  alarm,  had  related  the  circumstance  to  Eugene 
himself,  or  whetlier  the  first  Consul  had  s.iid  something  to 
Madame  Bonaparte,  certain  it  is,  that  the  matter  became 
known.  Pains  were  afterwards  taken  to  contradict  the 
story,  to  ward  off  the  torrent  of  ridicule  which  it  had  drawn 
upon  cine  of  the  parties,  but  in  vain ;  (or,  to  avoid  laughing 
at  the  idea  of  Isabey  thus  soiling  or  escalading  the  first  Con¬ 
sul,  it  was  necess.iry  to  be  descended  in  a  direct  line,  and 
without  mesalliance,  from  either  Timon  or  Heraclitus. 


Classification  of  Husbands  among  the  Persians. — There 
are  three  sorts  o(  men :  1.  A  proper  man  ;  3.  Half  a  man ; 

3.  A  Hupul-hupla.  A  proper  man  at  once  supplies  what¬ 
ever  net^ssaries  or  indulgences  hb  wife  may  require ;  he 
never  presumes  to  go  out  without  his  wife’s  permission,  or 
do  anytliing  contrary  to  her  wish.  Your  half  man,  of  the 
secxHxl  class,  is  a  very  p<^  snivelling  wretch,  always  med¬ 
dling,  with  but  little  furniture  in  the  house,  and  just  bread 
and  salt  enough  for  bare  sulisistence,  never  on  any  (xx»sioa 
enjoying  the  least  degree  of  comfort.  The  wife  sits  in  his 
house  and  works,  and  all  she  earns  b  applied  to  procure  (bod 
and  lights.  It  is  therefore  wnjib  in  tliat  industnoua  wonnan 
to  reply  harshly  to  whatever  he  says  j  and  if  he  beats  her,  h 
b  wajib  for  her  to  bite  and  scratch  him,  and  pull  hb  beard, 
and  do  everything  in  her  [tower  to  annoy  him.  If  hb  seve¬ 
rity  exceeds  all  tounds,  let  her  petition  the  Kazi  and  get  a 
divorce.  The  third  class,  or  Hupul-hupla,  has  nothing,  no 
friends.  He  wants  to  dress  and  live  luxuriously,  but  b 
totally  destitute  of  means.  If  the  wife  of  such  a  man  ab¬ 
sents  herself  (irom  hb  house  even  for  ten  days  and  ten  nights, 
he  must  not  on  her  return  ask  her  where  she  has  been ;  if 
he  sees  a  stranger  in  the  house,  he  must  not  ask  who  he  b.  Of' 
what  he  wants.  Whenever  he  comes  hcxne  and  finds  the 
street  d(x>r  shut,  he  must  not  knock,  but  retire,  and  not  pro- 
sume  to  enter  till  he  sees  it  thrown  open.  Shcxild  he  act  con¬ 
trary  to  this,  the  wife  must  immediately  demand  a  divorce. 


Currsa  and  the  Miner’s  Dog. — Curran  had  heard  some- 
b<x]y  say,  that  any  person  throwing  the  skirts  of  hb  coat  over 
hb  head,  stooping  low,holding  out  his  arms  and  creeping  along 
backwuid,  might  frighten  the  fiercest  dog  and  put  lum  to 
flight.  He  acixirdingly  made  the  attempt  on  a  milleFs  am- 
mal  in  the  neighborho^  who  wndd  never  let  the  boys  red 
the  orchard  ;  but  found  to  his  sorrow  that  he  had  a  dog  to 
deal  with  who  did  not  care  which  end  of  a  boy  went  foro- 
most,  so  as  he  cmild  get  a  gcxxl  bite  out  of  it.  “I  pursued 
the  instructions,”  said  Curran ;  “  and,  as  I  had  no  eyes  aavO 
those  in  front,  fincied  the  mastiff  was  in  full  retreat:  but  I 
was  confoundedly  mistaken ;  for  at  the  very  moment  I  thought 
myself  victorious,  the  enemy  attacked  my  rear,  and  havme 
got  a  re.isonably  gtxxl  mouUiful  out  of  it,  was  fully  prepared 
to  take  another  be(bre  I  was  rescued. 


Scepticism  of  Lord  Byron's  Heroes. — There  are  three  only, 
even  among  the  great  poets  of  mixlern  tunes,  who  have 
chosen  to  depict,  in  their  full  shape  and  vigor,  those  agonies 
to  which  great  and  meditative  intellects  are,  in  the  present 
progress  ^  human  history,  expoaed  by  the  eternal  recur¬ 
rence  of  a  deep  and  dbeontended  scepticism.  But  there  b 
only  one  who  has  (hired  to  re[xcsrnt  himself  as  the  victim  of 
those  nameless  and  undefinable  sufferings.  Goethe  choae  lor 
hb  doubts  and  his  darkness  tlie  terrible  disguise  of  the  mys¬ 
terious  Faustus.  Schiller,  with  still  greater  boldness,  planted 


THE  EXPOSITOR. 


the  same  anguish  in  the  restless,  haughty,  and  heroic  bosom  The  “  Solace  of  Song,"  which  bears  date  so  late  as  1837,  and  and  we  believe  Aey  are  all  before  us— we  are  by  no  means 
of  Wallenstein.  But  Byron  has  sought  no  external  symbol  which  contains  the  most  delicately  executed  specimens  we  ]  disposed  to  admit  the  superior  excellence  which  it  is  contend- 


those  of  England,  as 
ter  skll  of  our  engn. 
are  eireerly  demanding 
pay  diem  liberally  for 


Whatever  tlie  poet  may  believe,  we,  his  readers,  always  feel  on  wood.  Still  as  we  have  aaid,  though  our  engravers  gave  yet  be— the  difficulty  of  brindng  out  a  first-rate  work  in 
ourselves  too  much  ennobled  and  elevated,  even  by  his  ample  and  unquestionable  riroof  of  the  great  excellence  and  France  would  be  insurmountoble.  But  in  design,  it  is  assert- 
melancholy,  not  to  be  confirmed  in  our  own  belief  by  the  advantages  of  which  wood  was  capable,  they  were  without  they  surpass  us.  Cert^  it  is,  t^t  the  youths  of  the 


were  without  ed,  they  surpass  us.  Certain  it  is,  that  the  youths  of  the 


,e<l  throughout  Eurojx;.  As  we  have  shown,  our 
irtists  have,  for  tlie  most  part,  conadered  the  task 
iwortliy  or  unprofitable  ;  yet  we  question  whether 


religion  in  those '’bitter  and  savage  taunts  which  have  been  were  not  of  a  high  character,  and  they  were  printed  in  an  in-  petual  thought ;  and  sins  against  accuirocy,  in  a  young 
cruelly  thrown  out,  from  many  quarters,  against  those  moods  ferior  manner ;  so  that  few  of  our  better  artists  were  occupied,  painter,  are  as  unallowed  for  as  mistakes  in  grammar  would 
of  mind  which  are  involuntary,  and  will  not  pass  away  ;  the  except  now  and  tlicn,  when  two  or  three  designs  of  a  finer  be  in  a  scholar.  Driiwiiig  is,  in  fact,  the  primer  of  their  pro- 
sliadows  and  spectres  which  still  haunt  his  imagination  may  order  were  required  for  some  publisher,  whose  taste  led  him  fession.  Unhappily,  it  is  not  so  with  us ;  we  are  rather  for 

once  have  disturbed  our  own  ; _ through  his  gloom  there  are  to  experimentalize — with  a  very  vague  prospect  of  its  an-  effects  ;  and  some  of  our  finest  and  most  popular  picturesare 

frequent  flashes  of  illumination  and  the  sublime  sadness  swering  his  purpose  so  to  do.  marred  by  incorrectness,  which  a  mere  tyro  in  France  would 

which  to  him  is  breathed  from  the  mysteries  of  mortal  ex-  Matters  were  in  this  state,  when  certain  French  book-  t^ttiedy  wiUi  a  touch.  Again,  we  are  to  consider  that  many  of 

istence,  is  always  joined  to  a  longing  after  inunortality,  and  sellers  took  advantage  of  the  skill  and  non-employment  of  tne  mostdistinguislied  r  renchartisudonot  look  upon  it  usa 

expressed  in  a  language  that  is  itself  divine.  our  English  engravers.  They  procured  drawings  on  wood  degradation  to  portray  the  most  trifling  matters,  for  the  most 

from  nuinv  of  uie  more  prominent  painters  of  France,  and  pwiTpses ;  and  that  they  have  devoted  themselves 

~  sent  tliem  to  Elngland  to  be  engraved.  They  seem  almost  with  ardor  to desipnng  upon  wood.  Vemet  begins  it  at  the 

intuitively  to  have  understood  the  art  of  designing  on  tlie  sixty ;  and  among  those  with  whose  wwks  we  have 

WOOD-ENGRAVING.  block  ;  tlieir  subjects  have  a  bold,  free,  masterly  chiu'acter,  f.imiliar  tlirough  tins  medium,  are  De  la  Roche, 

(Continued.)  which  the  engraver  c:ui  follow  with  ease  and  accuracy. —  Deveria,  Schefter,  Tony,  Jo.uinot,  Victor  Adam,  Isabey, 

Ti;.  «  Hr^wn  •  tbev  “  a"*!  Vuginia,”  “  Doii  Guixote,”  “  the  Plays  of  Mo-  ««  ^hose  names  are  known 

n  m  rvpiln  rfpjil  ol^rJiaractpr  •  and  are  “  true  to  tlie  liere,”  were  produced  in  this  way  by  the  joint  eflorts  of  the  «nd  respecteil  throughout  Eurojie.  As  we  have  shown,  our 

have  a  manrellous  deal  of  character,  “no  true  to  tlie  p  j  desi«Tier  and  En'^lish  eniT.iver-  for  alliiou»h  tlie  own  great  rotists  have,  lor  tlie  most  part,  considered  the  task 

life.”  He  IS  also  illustraUng  an  edition  of  Shakspei.re,  some  [pencil  aesigner  anu  i:.n„iisn  engr.yer.  lor,  aiuiou^n  uie  „  or  unnrofitable  •  vet  we  miestion  whether 

r  k;.,!.  Ko....  ..i' htrger  number  of  them  are  done  in  trance,  the  more  excel-  “s  euucr  uuwuruiy  or uuproiiuioic  ,  yei  we  quesuon  wneiner 

specimens  of  which  hat  e  been  mued.  They  are  m  exceed-  .  .  here  -  the  volumes  soon  made  tlieir  wav  to  if  Continent  can  exhibit  more  exquisite  works  than  those 

ing  value:  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  as  a  draughtsman  on  *eni  are  cone  uere  .  me  volumes  soq  nuue  uitir  \v.  y  to  whi-h  Landseer  has  recently  drawn  for  Ro<rers’  Italv _ n 

Zi  i,„  Mr  T  T  England,  and  have  been  very  extensively  arculated  m  tins  wnicn  ijanuseer  nas  recently  urawii  lor  nogers  Italy— a 

’’dm  in(r«  nf  nnimaU  nre  of  irreat  medt.  The  style  of  counl^T-  More  than  one  of  tliem,  as  we  sliall  have  occasion  volume  now  at  press,  and  from  which  we  have,  therefore,  been 

TCers  -P  .  r  •  Itnow,, .  (•|thou<r^  the  to  observe,  is  now  republisliing  in  London.  The  French  have  uootile  to  borrow  examples.  As  it  is,  however,  although  we 

George  Cruikshank  is  sufficiently  known  ,  althou  h  me  ,  ^  harvest  in  Ensland  •  besides  die  “  Paul  compete  with  our  neighbors  in  vigor,  character,  and 

greater  number  of  his  works  are  etched  on  eopiier,  he  has  Sve  fine"  outline.  We  liave  advantages  over  them.  Indelicacy 

made  many  drawings  on  wooa.  ,  .  .  ,  “Gulliver’s  Travels”  and  the  “Life  of  Nanoleon  •”  and  nnd  grace  they  do  not,  wc  think,  surpass  us  :  and  sure  we  are. 

Our  greater  pmiters  have  not  npp bed  their  talents  to  this  j.  Gerinuiv  wc  have  received  “  Cid  ”  the  cuts  in  'which  designs  of  Harvey,  we  may  select  many  which,  for 

branch  ol  die  profession  ;  nor  is  it  likely  it  can  hold  out  temp-  ^  i  ^  a  me  uu  in  wnicn  of  invention  and  ele<rancc  of  arran'^emenu  <ro  be- 

t  ition.  to  induce  them  'ever  to  do  so."  Callcoth  MulreadV,  We\"iirWTEn“'.\tdf'Ldsr‘^^^^^  Kan^hbVuIerW^^^^  arrangement,  ,o  be 

Edwin  Landseer,  Constable,  and  several  »tber^  have,  inde^,  j-  Scjjjiitr  and  various  other  eminent  authors  of  that  reviewing  our  notice,  we  cannot  but  Lament  that  our 

drawn  upon  wood,  and  engravings  from  them  have  been  pub-  ’  uUiors  ot  Uut  ^pace  prevents  our  doing  sufficient  justice  to  the  subject.  A 

lished ;  but  they  have  done  so  rather  as  amateurs  than  as  art-  “  .  u  •  i.  volume  is,  however,  aliout  to  apiienr,  entitled  a  “  History  of 

isu :  and,  alUiougli  Mr.  Rogers  graces  his  volume  of  luily  They  have  noh  however,  been  permit^  to  Mthcr  m  the  Wood-engraving.”  We  sliall  Uike  up  this  volume  when  it 
with  some  exquisite  gems  by  two  of  those  we  have  nienuon^,  harv^  without  mterterence.  Messrs.  Knight  have  entered  jg  published,  and  by  its  aid,  suiiply  such  defects  as  we  may 
and  Mr.  Martin  some  years  ago  publi^^,  wiUi  a  ^auUful  die  fie.d  ;  and  not  as  g  f«»‘crs  merely.  The  -Arabi.in  ^  enabled  to  perceive  in  the  brief  account  we  have  here 
edition  of  “  Gray’s  Elegy,”  examples  of  the  genius  of  several  Nights  LnttTtoinments,  die  Illustrated  Prayer  Bo^  and  jVom  ume  to  time,  also,  review,  at  greater 

of  our  most  celebrated  painters,  it  it  certaui  di.it  the  works  die  ediuon  of  Shakspeare,  have  aflorded,  or  are  affordmg,  length,  and  more  in  deUtil,  the  several  works  illustrated  by 
were  done  as  personal  compliments  to  these  gentlemen,  and  employment  to  our  engravers  for  home  consumpUon.  Mr.  „  ood-engravings,  to  which  we  have,  for  the  present,  been 
are  not  to  be  received  as  proofs  that  diey  contemplate  pursu-  Grr  is  followuig  m  tlie  wake  witli  lus  admirable  work  on  compelled  merely  to  make  a  slight  reference 
in?  the  art.  Stothard.  however,  for  many  years  drew  upon  Greece.  Mr.  Tyas  is  bringing  out  a  new  ediuon  of  Sliak-  '  -t>  • 

wood  ;  and  some  of  the  most  delicious  produedons  of  his  spe.ire,  in  a  very  cheap  form— unquestionably  good,  ns  well  - -  - -  - -  ^ 

graceful  pencil  have  been  placed  in  this  shape  before  the  as  unquestionably  cheap— and  other  publisliers  are  giving  ADVERTISEMEHTS. 

world.  Nevertheless,  if  the  public  require  the  exertion  of  note  ot  preparaUon  to  emulate  their  example.  - 

prominent  ability  in  a  class  of  art,  hitherto  so  neglected— if,  It  now  only  remains  to  us  to  name  die  several  engravers—  WILEY  &  PUTNAM, 

in  other  words,  it  will  be  paid  for— there  can  be  no  doubt  as  we  have  nam^  the  artists— who  Iwve  already  obuiined  jgj  BROAD  WiY 

that  it  will  be  directed  to  its  improvement ;  and  we  may,  ere  high  reputations  in  this  department  of  the  art.  They  are  far  •  -a  k  i  ■  i  r*  r  a 

long,  outrival  our  continental  neighbors  in  accuracy  of  draw-  more  numerous  than  die  designers.  Mr.  Thompson  lias  long  “X  London : 

in?  and  vigor  of  conception,  as  we  now  do  in  grace  of  mantained  a  prominent  station.  Mr.  Orrin  Smith  was  one  of  McCulloch  s  Stetietics  of  t^  BriUsh  Empire,  2  vols.  8ya 

design  and  delicacy  of  finish.  Our  leadin?  artists  may  bear  the  first  to  resiiond  to  the  call  from  France ;  and  so  highly  ^  New^ifton  7  voPsvo”*^*^*^  Commercial  Nt- 


AOVRRTISESai^rTS. 


WILEY  &  PUTNAM, 

161  BROADWAY, 

Have  just  received  by  late  arrivals  from  London : 
McCulloch’s  Statistics  of  the  British  Empire,  2  vols.  8vo. 

“  Dictionary  of  Commerce  aud  Commercial  Na¬ 
vigation.  New  Edition,  I  vol,  8vo. 


in  mind,  t^t  the  great  object  and  end  of  art  is  to  improve  have  diey  deem^  merit  that  ha  po^ait  is  affix^  to  the  "^^r'^r'Dictio'Ilary  of  Art^'Man^actures  and  Mines,  1  vol- 
niankind.  by  refining  the  taste  and  strengthening  the  mind :  ediUoii  of  “Paul  nnd  Virginia.”  Mr.  J.  JacKson  has  long  q,,-  ^  ^ 


mankind,  by  refining  the  taste  and  strengthening  the  mind ; 
nnd  Uiat  tliis  objea  and  this  end  will  be  certainly  accom-  I  been  a  worthy  coadjutor  of  Mr.  Harvey ;  he,  also,  was  one  ““]£tte/s  History  of  Ancient  Philosophy,  3  vols,  6vo.  Also, 
plished  by  a  umon  of  art  with  literature — a  combination  of  Bewick’s  pupils :  a  vast  proportion  of  the  more  excellent  volume  3,  to  complete  sets, 
which  is  more  readily  made  by  me.ans  of  wood-engravmg  works  of  the  day  have  em  ulated  from  his  gravep  The  ’Turner’s  History  of  England,  12  vols,  8vo. 
than  by  any  other  mode  with  which  we  are  at  present  ac-  I  brothers,  'Williams,  are  of  liigh  repute  ;  and  their  sister— of  “  “  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  8vo. 

quaiiited.  la  this  respea,  wood-e  'graving  has  an  advanLige  whose  abilities  we  give  a  very  meritorious  example — has  Alison’s  History  of  the  French  Revolution,  vol  7. 

over  the  higher  branch  of  engraving  on  copper  or  steel.  produced  many  exquisite  engravings.  Mr.  Landells  is  un-  Milman’s  Life  of  Gibbon,  1  vol. 

We  oorse  now  to  noUce  the  stimulus  the  art  has  received  equalled  ns  an  engraver  of  animals ;  nnd,  is,  moreover,  ex-  Wraxall’s  Frani^  5  vols. 

within  the  last  two  or  three  years.  The  exquisite  volumes  cellent  in  subjects  not  of  that  class.  Gray,  Folkard,  Green,  Bosworth  s  Anglo-Saxon  Dictionary, 

by  the  late  Mr.  Northcote  were  published,  Uie  first  so  long  Evans,  White,  Vasey,  and  Slader,  are  among  those  whose  ®  Re^cuons  o"  Politic^  Interc^rse  nnd  Trade 

ago  as  1828  ;  the  o^r  in  a  far  superior  style  u^er  Je  abfo  fame  is  most  promine^  Other  lad^s  Insides  Miss  Wil-  HiBtoric“"R^e^^ 

man.agement  of  E.  Sou^ey  R^o^rs,  Esq.  m  1833.  A  work  lianis  l^ve,  mdeed,  produced  ^e  and  valuable  engravmgs ;  Commerce  of  the  Principal  Asiatic  Nation^  3  volumes, 
of  exceedin?  merit — “The  Gardens  and  Men.agene  of  tlie  and  if  females  would  pursue  it  as  a  profession,  we  have  no  Qc^gvo 

Zoological  S^icty  delineated,”  appeared  so  far  back  ns  1831.  doubt  they  would  arrive  at  great  excellence.  It  is  graceful,  Heeren’s  Historical  Discourses,  1  vol,  8vo. 

To  the  admirable  works  of  Stothard,  scattered  through  Mr.  delic.ite,  and  “  neat”  work  :  and,  therefore,  peculiarly  suited  •«  Manual  of  Ancient  History,  1  vol,  8vo. 

Rogers’  Poems,  and  in  various  other  books,  we  have  already  to  tliem.  Unliappily,  in  England,  women  have  very  few  Lord  Brougham’s  Speeches,  4  vols,  8vo. 

alluded  ;  as  well  as  to  the  elegant  publication  issued  by  Mr.  means  of  turning  talent  to  profitable  account ;  and  it  is  our  Loudon’s  Arboretuum  Frurticetuum  and  Brittanicum,  in  8 

Martin:  nnd  there  are  various  other  volumes  containing  fine  duty  to  seize  every  opportunity  we  can  for  their  acquiring  vols.  Four  of  letter-press,  illustrated  by  about  2600  engTtv- 

and  admirable  specimens  of  the  art  of  wood-ensraving  with  independence.  From  what  we  have  said,  it  will  not  be  in^  and  four  of  octavo  ana  quarto  plates. 

which  wc  have  been  for  some  years  fimiliar.  'fet  each  and  tliought  that  we  proffer  this  advice  without  due  regard  to  the  Tytler’s  England  under  the  Reigns  of  Eldward  Sixth  and 

all  of  tliese  languished  for  want  of  public  patronage;  and  difficulty  of  “  nuistering  ”  the  art.  But  we  are  not  of  those  ^ 

we  believe  there  is  sc.arcely  one — if  there  lie  one — among  who  imagine  that  women  are  incapable  of  accomplishing  any  Miller  s  Rural  Sketchy  1  vol,  8vo. 

them  that  has  remunerated  the  publisher  for  the  toil  and  cost  task  that  men  nuy  accomplish, — where  physical  strength  is  Thirlwall  s  ”• 

of  Ae  publication.  We  ought,  perhaj^  to  «cem  Uie  not  r^uisit^  Sure  we  are,  that  the  female  mind  and  ihe  J®  Translated  by  John  Anetcr,  L.L.D. 
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